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Built by Semet-Solvay Co. 


By-Products Make Profits 


The operator of Semet-Solvay Ovens is assured of high 
yields of by-products thru varying speeds of operation by 
reason of improved methods originated and developed by 
Semet-Solvay. 


For example—the Semet-Solvay direct ammonium sulphate 
process which represents over eight years experience, iS 
direct in procedure, practically automatic in operation and 
produces a uniformly high yield of pure white salt. 


Correspondence is invited 


Address Plant Development Department 


SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 
1892 — Pioneer in the development of the By-Product Coke Oven—1921 
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Shale Oil 


Its Commercial Possibilities as Seen by a Man in the Field 


By J. H. GINET 


It 


is doubtful it ever any infant indus of t it not o1 states, but proves that certain definite, 
has been so much thought of, talked of, written a ractical results from actual operations have already 
praised and condemned, and so many millions o een had. ‘Thousands of articles have been published 
dollars invested in it, prior to commercial develop x the past three years expounding and explain 
ment, as has been the case with the so-called “skal ing various theories, still capital hesitates to enter 
oil business.”’ and in spite of all that has been s the field 
and done, the American public is still waiting for the lo say tust what experimental work has been car- 
first real indication of practical and profitable o1 ried on, or what practical results may have been ob- 


erations 

Many would 
poor man’s business,” 
now the making 
business’ —but 
following : 

Can oil 
quantities ? 

Can shale oil be manufactured economically ? 

Can shale oil be refined economically into sal 
products? 


have us beheve that this is 


and that 
of oil from shale will be 
this true’ It 


is 


all de pends on 


be made now from shale in 


Can shale oil and its refined products be marketed 


profitably now in competition with crude well 
troleum and its refined products? 


Is the manufacturing, refining and selling of shale 
oil and its products exclusively a “rich man’s job,” 
or can this new enterprise be carried on profit: 


on a small scale? 

These are very important questions and, durin 
past two years particularly. have been the subjec 
much speculation alike by laymen and th t 
nically trained. Each and all of these questions 1 


the affirinative 


hle 


ed busine ss men of t 


and 1 
up with indisnputa 


be answered decisively 


the answers must 


he 


} ] 1 
Ne DAC KE 


dence. before t hard head 


will venture an investment of time or monev in 
development of this comine vreatest of all indus 

The making of off from: dhale is purely a" 
turing” proposition. jiu s the maki ! 
shoes. clothing or any other factory-made article 
therefore its success depends on the same three 
S( ntials that ire requ ed for n\ S11 =sful] 
facturing enterprise. viz 

\ dependable market: 

\n abundance of raw material: 

\n efficient means of process for convertit 


raw material into the finished 
and en a commercial basts 

\re these “three essentials” available ? 
question which must be answered satisfactori] 
indisputably before we can hope or | 
ican capital will be invested 
business 

The only answer that will convince or 


in 


extensively 


satisfv is 


NOT 
‘In twenty years from 
a profitable 


cormimercl 


product. economic: 
That is 


expect that Amer 


tained by the many individuals and concerns engaged 
out the so-called “shale oil problems.” 


for 


1S 
various reasons, the principal reason 
that much of this work is being done in secret; 


7 in working 
mpossible, 


peing 


the therefore the writer is compelled, in his endeavors to 
prove the availability of the necessary “three essen- 
al tials,” to confine his remarks very largely to what has 


been accomplished by himself and his organization 
f the imed 
the order given: 


let us consider each « above n: “three 


ible ssentials” in 
The First Essential 
ne 
\larket—Our first essential 
Is oil an “essential commodity”? In a recent con- 
ference of some of our highest Federal officers, it is 


ibly reported that oil was referred to as the “keystone 
commodity of the civilized world.” Fvery dav we 
t] ead accounts of the activities of individuals. large 
t of corporations and even nations, in their efforts to se 
! cure control of o1l concessions in practically all parts 
t of the world. Only afew short months ago “oil” was 
the one and only subject considered in the so-called 
( “oil treaty” between France and Great Britain 
day These things can indicate only that oil is truly our 
tl evstone commodity”: that the past tremendous 11 
rease In consumption of oil 1s expected to and must 
( mtinue at an even greater rate than it has during 
] t rew ears, and also that there is a veri eal 
nd t tl 1 from wells” mav soon fail to en 
es ( 1 ) 1 lemand d thi ‘a -s r twit 
} 1d he eset 1 porary lun im < 1 
Saget Sa s bevond duestion. due : 
necessary slowing dow f oil cons ne ente 
rises in sympathy with the general “a wal 1 
stment of all business 
lly Can there be any question. therefore is ft whethe 
rr not we may reasonably look forward to an ev 
tl rowing market for o1l 
ul Raw Material—Ouvur second essential: 
\Who can do more than merely “guess” at the 
this umount of “oil-bearing shale” that is available in the 
world? The writer is thoroughly familiar, from first 
one id experience, with the oi! shales of western Calo 
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rado, and especially those of Garfield County, in 
which there are approximately 230,000 acres of oil- 
bearing shale. having a depth of at least 190 ft. of 
workable shale that will yield one barrel or more of 
oil per ton. Other writers have placed the figure at 
from 100 to 500 ft. in depth, and the writer feels fully 
justified in adopting not less than the 100-ft. esti- 
mate, because he has spent days, weeks and months 
in our shale mountains with an engineer who carried 
his transit, and a miner who carried and used pick, 
shovel and powder as occasion demanded, in order 
to determine the extent and depth of the various 
strata of shale and to secure samples which later were 
treated in the laboratory by a competent chemical 
engineer, with the assistance of laboratory chemists, 
in order to determine the quantity and quality of the 
oils that these shales will yield under proper treat- 
ment. However, let us consider that there are only 
fifty feet of shale that can be mined economically. 
Each acre contains 2,000 tons of shale for each one 
foot depth of shale, therefore a fifty -foot depth ot 
shale contains 100,000 tons of shale, or 100,000 bbl. 
of oil per acre Accordingly, in Garfield County 
alone, there is available twenty-three billions barrels 
of oil—more than four times as much oil as has been 
taken from the ground in all this history of oil. Also, 
on the same basis, there are in the shale mountains of 
Colorado and Utah three hundred trillion barrels oi 
oil, and even this stupendous figure is, figuratively, 
“only a drop in the bucket,” for there are immense 
deposits of oil shale not only in many other States 
of the United States, but also tremendous deposits 
in Brazil and other South American countries, in 
Australia, New Zealand, Russia, Canada, etc. 

Certainly we have available sufficient raw material 
to produce the required oil for the civilized world dur- 
ing the next several thousands of vears. 


Manufacturing Process 


Manufecturing Process—Our third essential: 

Under this heading must necessarily be considered 
first the subject of “Retorting”—the manufacture of 
the crude oil—and second, the equally important sub- 
ject of “Refining,” each being a distinctly separate 
problem as applied to shale oil. 

Retorting Process—During the past three vears, 
the period in which greatest consideration has been 
given to production of oil from shale, there have de- 
veloped numerous so-called “shale engineers,” and 
an equally great number of “shale processes.” Some 
of these processes are the result of intelligent re 
search, and will no doubt produce oil commercially 
and economically: others are merely experiments 
with mechanical apparatus and are destined to fail- 
ure because thev are not so constructed as to bring 
about certain predetermined results or conditions. 
To a very large extent the latter class is due to the 
fact that their inventors have taken it for granted 
that because oil has been made successfully for many 
vears from the shales of Scotland. France and other 
countries of the Old World. it is onlv necessarv to 
adopt the same or similar methods of treatment as 
have been in use for as much as seventy vears in 
these older shale fields. but little. if any, considera 


tion having first been given to the fact that our 


American shales are of an entirely different charac 
ter from those for instance. of Scotland, and that 
even in America there is a vast difference in the char 
acter of the shales found in different districts. 


Successful and profitable operation in any line of 
manufacturing can be hoped for only after having 
first determined, by necessary scientific research, not 
only the ultimate ‘result or product desired but also 
just what definite operations or conditions must be 
brought about in order to convert the raw material 
into the finished product; and the designing of suc- 
cessful mechanical apparatus for producing the de- 
sired finished product could only be the merest acci- 
dent unless preceded by such scientific determina- 
tions. 

In the brief space which it is intended this discus- 
sion shall occupy, it is impossible to treat thoroughly 
with the chemical problems or considerations in- 
volved in the conversion of solid hydrocarbons, as 
found in bituminous shale, into shale oil, but it can 
be safely stated that chemical research finally leads 
to the necessity for mechanical apparatus that will 
provide in operation these two essentials, as nearly 
as possible: 

Perfect heat application ; 

Perfect heat control. 

Perfect heat application, in this case, must mean 
the most economical and uniform application of heat 
practically possible, not merely to the outer surface of 
lumps of shale, nor yet to the exposed portions of a 
mass of finely ground shale, but rather to the entire 
surface of each particle of shale of sufficient fineness 
to quickly absorb the heat that is necessary in its 
reduction. As an illustration, let us suppose that we 
make an experiment with the use of two small metal 
crucibles or roasting pots, each the size and approxi- 
mate design of an ordinary pint tin cup, each having 
a cover fitted so as to cause the crucible to be per- 
fectly air tight and gas tight. We will heat both 
crucibles to the decomposing point of a certain shale, 
which may be, say, 770 deg. Fahr. Also we have two 
cubes of shale. each measuring one inch in every di- 
mension ; we will divide one of these cubes into sixty- 
four smaller cubes, each measuring one-quarter inch 
in every dimension. We then place the one-inch 
cube in crucible “C” and the sixty-four quarter-inch 
cubes in crucible “M.” The shale in “C” obviously 
has exposed to the heat six square inches of space 
only, while the shale in crucible “M” has exposed to 
the heat ninety-six square inches of space (provided. 
of course, that the sixty-four cubes in “M” are placed 
and maintained practically in suspension and not in 
a pile or mass). If we can devise some mechanical 
means for maintaining the shale in “M” in a state 
of practically constant suspension, thus allowing an 
application of the heat to each of the six sides of each 
of the quarter-inch cubes, it is obvious that we will 
be applying heat te sixteen times as much shale 
surface in “M” as is being applied to the shale sur- 
face in “C.” and the result must be a more rapid, 
economical and unifcrm heat application, and at the 
same time a more perfect heat control. If our me- 


chanical apparatus in a retort corresponding to cru- 


cible “M’” is sufficiently perfect to keep th small 
cubes in practically a state of su pension, each pa 

ticl - ispended indepe ndently of each the¢ particle 
and if our shale in such a retort were crushed to a 
ufficiently small size it is easv to conceive of our 
being able to applv heat to shale in such a manner 
that the shale would, almost instantaneously. absorb 


the exact amount of heat necessary to its reduction, 
and also that the re would be no necessity of furnish- 
ing or maintaining in the retort anv heat whatever 
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1» excess of that actually absorbed by the shale in 
its reduction. 

A mechanical apparatus which will bring about 
and maintain the conditions and action just outlined, 
must, then, be the ideal apparatus or “retort” for ex- 
tracting oil from shale. Such a retort will, of course, 
be “most economical” in fuel consumption because 
it required (with a properly designed and insulated 
furnace) only that amount of heat which the shale 
actually absorbs in its reduction. Such a retort will 
necessarily have the greatest possible capacity, as 
heat is applied quickly to the minutest particle of 
shale, and accordingly a maximum amount of shale 
can be passed through the retort and reduced in the 
shortest possible time. Also, such a retort, if de- 
signed to take off the oil vapors as fast as generated, 
and at the exact temperature at which they are gen 
erated, must make possible “perfect heat control,” 
as there will be maintained within the retort only the 
degree of heat that is required, no greater and no 
less. 

Such a retort certainly should be the height of effi- 
ciency, as it will produce the greatest quantity of oil 
in the least time and at the same time will evolve and 
take off for condensation the hydrocarbon gases in 
such manner as to produce the best quality of oil. 

Of course, such a retort should perform other nec- 
essary functions, all tending to the ideal conditions 
named, such, for example, as maintaining the inner 
portion of the retort free from carbon; the charging 
of the shale and discharging of the spent shale should 
be continuous and automatic; also the construction 
cost, maintenance cost and operating cost should be 
comparatively small. 

Has there been evolved a retort having all these 
requirements? And has such a retort been satisfac 
torily demonstrated in the field? 

On April 19 last, something over 150 business men 
from various parts of Colorado witnessed the first 
public demonstration of the plant of the Monarch 
Shale Oil Company (using the Ginet process). lo 
cated thirteen miles north of De Beque, Col. Among 
those present were the mayor, and the secretary of 
the chamber of commerce, both of Grand Junction, 
Col., the mayor and president of the chamber of 
commerce of De and the cashier of th: 
Bank of De Beque all of whom expressed themselves 
as thoroughly convinced that at last a shale oil pro 
ess had been evolved which actually does extract oil 
trom shale in commercial quantities. and thev went 
so far as to affix their signatures to the 
statement: 


Beque, Col., 


following 


Monarch Camp (De Beque), Col. 
April 19, 1921 
fo Whom It May 

This is to certifv that at the demonstration of 
the shale oil plant, located thirteen miles north 
of De Beque, Col.. on this date, we personally 
measured the oil as it came from the spout, and 
the flow was continuous and at the rate of two 
gallons each minute. 


Concern: 


Chas. E. 
Mavor of Grand Junction, Col 
H. A. Hanson, 
Mavor of De Beque, Co! 
W. P. Ela, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 


? 


Grand Junction. Co! 


Cherrington, 


H. A. Quigley, 
Cashier, Bank of De Beque. 
C. G. Haley, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
De Beque, Colo. 


There were also present at this demonstration two 
representatives of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road. ‘They, too, were evidently thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Ginet retort had demonstrated in a 
thoroughly practical manner that oil could and would 
be made from shale in commercial quantities, because 
they immediately recommended a reduction in rates 
to encourage the enterprise, and their company has 
already reduced the rate on crude oil fromi De beque 
to Denver from 86 cents per hundred peunds to 34 
cents per hundred. Also on being informed of the 
necessity for a new side track at a location near De 
Beque, where oil could be loaded into tank cars by 
vravity from the storage loading tank now being 
provided, they sent their engineers and division su- 
perintendent to De Beque, made the necessary sur- 
vey, and arrangements have now beer: made for the 
construction of the siding. Railroads do not reduce 
rates nearly two-thirds and build new sidings unless 
there is something substantial and convincing to 
justify such action. 


Operated for Twenty-nine Hours 


The Monarch plant was operated continuously for 

twenty-nine hours and then was ordered shut down 
because of lack of tankage in which to store the oil 
being made. Several subsequent demonstrations of 
the plant have been made for the benefit of visitors 
irom practically all parts of the United States, and 
the results have always been the same—three bar 
rels cf oil per hour. 
Monarch plant actually makes oil at the rate 
of two gallons per minute, or three barrels per hour, 
or seventy barrels per day, and a preheater is now 
being installed which will increase this daily output 
of one retort to approximately 105 barrels. 


he 


\We have just leased, for a term of years, the Apex 
Refinery, located at Loomis, just outside of Denver ; 
also three tank cars for transporting oil to be made 
t the Monarch plant to the Apex Refinery, 
ial | 


commer- 
started just as soon 


onerations to be as the nec- 
essary railroad loading facilities are provided. 


lhe shale oil made by the (rnet process has been 
sted by many responsible institutions and has been 
found to be of a very high grade. The chemical de- 


partment of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


“ttsburgh, Pa., has written in acknowledgement of 
the receipt of a semple of our shale oil. stating that 
f the various shale oils tested by this institution 


urs is by far the best in every respect.” 
Can oil be made 
uantities 

The facts can hardly be 
ian a definite and affirmative answer—it « 
it has been and is being done. 

Can shale ot! be manufactured economically ? 
With the Ginet process the cost of producing shale 
nl is now $1.56 per barrel, and this figure will be 
aterially reduced when onerating on a larger scale. 
Can shale oil be refined into salable products ? 
\Vhile perfecting our shale retort and building our 


from shale in commercial 


above considered other 
41 


in hye cause 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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Coke Business Carried Gas Sales 


Why Gas Is Cheap in Indianapolis 


The efforts of the Citizens Gas Company, of In- 
dianapolis, to discuss its coke problems with its con- 
suming public—the consuming public for its by- 
product gas—so that growing dissatisfaction with 
company procedure might be allayed and former 
‘sood-will” for the company return in the commu- 


fuel. or cheap sugar, or cheap milk. The exceptionally 
low price of gas in Indianapolis was possible only 
because we could sell our other products at remune- 
rative prices. The price of gas is regulated by public 
authority. Uhe prices of all of our other products 
are regulated by economic laws. Our coke service is 





nity. are being continued through the series of state- not a public utility service but a purely commercial 
ments which the Journat formerly has outlined. business conducted in highly competitive markets. 

The ninth of the series We have always con 
of statements in campaign —— _ LL a ceived it to be our duty 
of education was devoted to obtain for our coke the 
to “Coke Price Policy” highest prices consistent 
and it showed how “coke with good commercia! 
could be made very cheap The man who is not afraid of practice. That has not 
in Indianapolis, if the meant the highest price 


consumers of gas and the 
public authorities should 
decide to let gas carry the 
burden.” Then the com- 
pany drove home the mor- 
al: “Gas has been cheap 
in Indianapolis because 
our coke business has 
been able to carry the gas 
business.” This state- 
ment is the secret, in terse 
words, of the gas situa- 
tion in _ Indianapolis, 
which has drawn the at 
tention of gasmen 
through many years to 
the unusual ability of the 
big Indiana utility to con- 
tinue to furnish its pa- 





his shadow is the man who event- | 
ually wins out, provided he has 
right on his side. That evidently 
is the way the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany of Indianapolis reasons in 
going to the public with its story. | we 
There can be no doubt that vic- 
tory will come to the company 


eventually.—Editor. 


we could get at anv given 
time but a price which 
| would yield a reasonable 
| return and enable us to 
establish and maintain 
| mutually satisfactory re- 
lations with the numer- 
ous customers required to 
| absorb our output. That 
have stcceeded rea- 
sonably well in develop- 
| ing our business under 

our price policy is shown 
by the fact that our sales 


have grown from 4,000 
tons in 1909 to 487.900 
tons in 1920. We have 


recently shown how our 


domestic coke business in 








trons with 60-cent gas, - ——- 





Indianapolis has grown. 





even during the war pe- 
riod. Just recently the company had to come before 
the Indiana Commission and ask for a higher rate, 
which was given. This necessarily led to disappoint- 
ment among the patrons and matters arising out of 
this disappointment eventually reached a point where 
the company started in to tell its public the exact 
truth about its entire operation, although the coke 
by-product side of the story necessarily had to be 
“featured” in order to drive home the 
‘morals” relating to the gas situation itself. 

Under “Coke-Price Policy,” the company said: 

“We are frequently confronted with the complaint 
hat the price of by-product coke for domestic use is 
too high 

“There are those who think that we should sell 
coke at less than cost and still keep the price of g 
lower than it is in anv other city. A little reflection 
must convince any fair-minded person that such a 
policy is impossible 


various 


was 


“This company was organized to give the people 
of Indianapolis gas at the lowest possible price. It 
was not organized to provide the people of Indianay 
olis with cheap coke, or cheap coal, or cheap motor 


“Coke could be made 
very cheap in Indianapolis, if the consumers of gas 
and the public authorities should decide to let gas 
carry the burden. Gas has been cheap in Indianap- 
olis because our coke business has been able to carry 
the gas business. This arrangement might be re- 
versed so that coke would be cheap in this city be- 
cause the gas consumers had agreed to carry the coke 
business. Practically everybody must use gas and 
has to get it from this company. Nobody has to buy 
any of our coke. It would greatly lighten our labors 
and simplify our business if the gas rate were made 
high enough for us to sell our coke at $1 per ton. It 
would be easy for us to sell our coke under such con- 
ditions, but from the point of view of public policy 
such a plan is too absurd to be considered. 

“Or, coke could be made very much cheaper if the 
taxpayers were willing to carry the business. Last 
vear we paid in local taxes 60 cents for every ton of 
coke we sold. For every ton of domestic coke which 
we sold in Indianapolis we paid $8 in local taxes. Tf 


the public should see fit to relieve us of taxes. we 


wonld pledge ourselves to distribute $300,000 to the 
Indianapolis users of our domestic coke in proportion 
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to the amount they use this year. This, again, would 
make our labor of selling coke much simpler than it 
now is but, as in the other case, it would be in conflict 
with sound public policy. 

“Unless either the gas consumers or the taxpayers 
carry our coke business, we can conceive of no other 
way of handling it except on a commercial basis, as 
we have always done in the past. Our commercial 
policy has enabled us to build up a large coke busi- 
ness which has made it possible to supply gas at a 
remarkably low price. For two or three years the 
price has been too low for our coke business to carry 
our gas business and provide facilities for the proper 
expansion of the latter. At present our coke business 
is suffering from the severe business depression and 
a temporary increase in the gas rate has been au- 
thorized because temporarily the coke business can- 
not carry the gas business. It could never again help 
to keep the gas rate low—but, on the other hand, 
would make it necessary for the gas rate to go much 
higher—if we were to abandon sound commercial 
practice in selling our coke in any of our markets.” 


Domestic Coke Prices 


In its next statement to the public, the company 
discussed “Domestic Coke Prices in Indianapolis,” 
and set out specifically the factors that have deter- 
mined prices for the coke output utilized in its home 
city. It said: 

“We explained vesterday that we have fixed our 
prices for domestic coke in Indianapolis, as for all 
grades of coke in all markets, on a commercial basis 
and in our two preceding statements we had shown 
how our local domestic business has grown. We de 
sire now to explain what, specifically, has been in- 
volved in reaching prices on such a basis. 

Experience has shown that a by-product coke 
»lant must obtain at least as much for its coke as the 
cone of coal out of which it is made in order to exist. 

Under present conditions of operating costs and mar 
kets for by-products, it must obtain some margin 
above bare coal costs in order to obtain a reasonable 
return. In general, it may be said that we have con 
sidered the cost of coal as the minimum price which 
we > could put on our coke under normal conditions. 

The maximum price which we would consider 
for our domestic coke under normal conditions is de 
termined by the competition of anthracite coal. A 
though good by-product coke has higher fuel effi 
ciency, 


; - 


ton for ton, than anthracite coal. we consider 
it necessary to name a price lower than the anthracite 
price: first, because an established preference must 
be overcome and, second, because dealers must hav 
a larger margin for handling coke than coal because 
he former is bulkier. Generally, we have considered 
a price of $1.50 per ton below the anthracite price at 


the dealer’s switch 
for our domestic 
“3. We have considered it necessarv, also, to tak: 
into account the competition of the better grades of 
bituminous coal. The price of by-product coke can- 
not be made as low as the price of the highest grades 
of bituminous coal, and cannot approximate the price 
f the lower grades. The first principle of our price 
nolicv as given above explains whv we cannot cell 4 
ton of coke at the price of a ton of soft coal. a. 
theless, since we are anxious to displace soft coal ; 
well as anthracite coal to the greatest extent oie Tg 
the prices of the former have to be taken into consid 


about the 


coke. 


normal maximum price 


eration, with the result that we make our maximum 
price lower than it would be under our second prin- 
ciple when we can do so without conflict with our 
first principle. 

‘4. Although we can never for any considerable 
period sell our coke for less than the cost of the coal 
out of which it is made (and must average somewhat 
more than that cost), sound commercial policy justi- 
fies exceptions from this rule for short periods under 
two sets of conditions: (1) As a phase of advertis- 
ing, a cut may be made in the hope of developing new 
business which can be held after a normal remuner- 
ative price is restored. (2) In dull times when large 
stocks accumulate, a cut may be justified to relieve 
the financial strain which such business conditions 
put on us. For these reasons our general price policy 
has been modified on more than one occasion, but 
such cuts below cost of coal could not be kept ul 
without disaster. These are not normal prices. 

“5. In times of great scarcity the competition of 
anthracite coal and even of much bituminous coal 
disappears, thus removing temporarily that check on 
our mzximum prices. But we have never advanced 
our prices on account of such temporary lessening of 
competition because we are in business to stay, ‘and 
desire to have our local domestic coke business enioy 
a wholesome growth. We, therefore, still bear in 
mind the future competition of the fuels which have 
temporarily been withdrawn from the local market, 
and to hold our prices far below the point to which 
famine conditions might put them. 

“Just at present our prices are being regulated by 
the fourth principle stated above. We are selling our 
coke at fully $2 per ton under the cost of the coal out 
of which it is made, and our differential below an- 
thracite coal is more than double what we consider 
normal. \Ve are doing this to meet present financial 
emergencies and in the hope that the relatively low 
price will extend the use of this fuel. Of course, such 
a price cannot long continue unless the cost of coal 
drops far more than can now be anticipated—or un- 
less the gas consumers or the taxpayers undertake 
to carry the business, which is quite improbable.” 

Then the company took up in daily installments, 
the question of “Why We Do Not Go Into the Retail 
Coke Business,” as follows: 

‘\Ve are frequently asked why we do not sell coke 
at retail. Inquirers assume that we could thus in 
crease the use of our coke in Indianapolis and let the 
consumer get it at a lower price without reducing 
our own net return. We shall be as explicit as pos- 


sible in giving our reasons for not adopting this 
policy. : 
Investment Required 
“First of all we must call attention to the invest 


ment required to do this work successfully. We 
might buy three trucks and make deliveries 
direct from lants; but that would aman to 
little more than local peddling, it would reach onlv 
small fraction of the people now using our coke and 
would cut us off entirely from the others because th 
dealers who now sell our coke at the rate of 40.000 
tons or more annually would no longer handle our 
product at all if we should enter into such competi 
tion with them. 


two or 
our p 


“To go into the retail coke business at all. we 
should have to go into it right. This would involve 
an investment in the following facilities: 
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“1. At least a dozen distributing yards located on 
railroad sidings. Fxcept to very limited areas we 
could not give good service by hauling directly from 
our plants. Neither could we compete successfully 
with other coke or coal which came to dealers’ yards 
by railroad, if we attempted to haul to all parts of the 
city by team or truck. Railroad charges are much 
lower than teaming and trucking costs, even when 
teaming or trucking is necessary for the final deliv- 
ery. ‘The dealer who most fully covers the city at 
present has ten yards, and many others have several 
yards each. We could not compete successfully in 
the retail fuel business with fewer than a dozen dis- 
tributing yards. These would require a heavy in- 
vestment and would be hard to get at any price. 

“2. Each yard and our present plants would have 
to be equipped with bins, sheds, tracks, scales, stables, 
garages, offices, and especially with teams and trucks. 
This equipment wovld require an additional heavy 
investment. 

“3. To conduct the retail coke business success- 
fully, we should have to carry a complete line of fuel. 
Naturally, we would push coke as, perhaps, no retail 
dealer now does, but we should have to recognize the 
legitimate uses of other fuel. We would be discred- 
ited as coke merchants if we could not supply prac- 
tically all fuel demands. Furthermore, proper equip- 
ment for handling coke would not be fully emploved 
on coke alone. While trying to restrict our dealings 
in coal and wood as much as possible. we should still 
be forced to carry stocks which, in the aggregate, 
would involve a considerable further investment. 

“4. It is seldom possible—in Indianapolis or any 
other citv—for the retail fuel dealer to confine him- 
self to fuel alone. The small proportion of fuel 
bought during the summer months would mean much 
idle equipment and heavy overhead in those months, 
or else inadequate facilities for handling the winter 
business. Our yards would enjoy no special advan- 
tages. In order to carry the business through the 
summer months we should have to take on the usual 
side lines of building material or ice. That would 
mean a still further investment in merchandise or 
even in manufacturing plants. 

Now it hapnens that we have never had capital 
enough to conduct our present lines of business as 
we think they should be conducted to realize the 
greatest economies or to render the best public ser- 
vice. We have made no estimates of the capital re- 
quired to go into the retail fuel business. The mere 
statement of the problem is enough to convince al- 
most any intelligent person that for us it 
academic. It simply can’t be done. Tf any 
this company or well-wisher for the community 
thinks he could distribute our domestic coke better 
than some sixty-five dealers are now doing—if he 
can show that he is able to provide the capital and 
the organization to carrv on the retail fuel business 
as he thinks we should do it, and furnish us a better 
local outlet for our coke than we now have—we 
give him the exclusive agence. 
in this city for the benefit « 
own profit. 

“Yesterday we gave an all-sufficient reason for not 
going into the retail coke business—lack of mone 
No further discussion is necessarv from a practical 
point of view. But for the further information of 
persons interested in this question we will cive other 
reasons. Supnose we had ample capital, would it be 
wise to embark in this business? 


1's purely 


friend of 


will 
to handle our product 
f the inhabitants and his 


‘No other objections are as weighty as the one we 
eave yesterday, but there are others that would be 
well worthy of consideration even if we had the nec- 
essary capital. 

“Could we sell more domestic coke in Indianapolis 
than existing agencies are doing? Possibly we could. 
Ovr main interest being the development of our coke 
market, it is certain that we would push the retail 
coke business as no dealer now feels justified in push- 
ing it. Although our retail fuel department would 
have other fuel to sell, it is not likely that we would 
ever let anything else interfere with constant and con- 
sistent efforts to extend the use of coke. 

“At the beginning, and perhaps for several years, 
it is probable that our local coke sales would not be 
greater than they would be under our present meth- 
ods. Undoubtedly, more coke would be used tn In- 
dianapolis from the very beginning, but the excess 
would probably not be our coke. We could not ex- 
pect to be both wholesalers and retailers. Every one 
of the sixty-five dealers who now handle our coke 
would promptly secure some other coke to sell in, 
competition with ours. We may nct always be sat- 
ised with the way the local dealers push our prod- 
uct: but substantially all of the coke sold in Indian- 
apolis is our coke, except when supplies are cut down 
by conditions bevond our control If we should re 
tail the coke ourselves, none would be sold except 
what we could sell ourselves, while our own activities 
in popularizing coke would force the dealers to get 
other coke to compete with ours. 

* | his would be good for the coke business, but not 
good for our coke business. Our dozen or more yards 
with the best selling organization we could get would 
not be likely to se!l as much coke in the first year or 
two as we are now selling through sixty-five dealers, 
some of whom maintain nearly as many yards as w2 
would establish and most of whom have built up 
strong trade connections. 

“ClItimately (if we had the ample capital which we 
are assuming) we could doubtless drive many of our 
competitors out of business and build up a larger 
local coke market than we could otherwise establish. 
Sut unless the coal dealers of the city should under- 
take to boycott our coke, we do not believe ‘t would 
be sound business policy to attempt to extend the use 
of coke in this manner. 

“Again continuing the of the 
wisdom of going into the retail coke business (which 
we haven't the money to go into). we 
real question of public interest. The average critic 
of our local coke selling policy has no interest in the 
question of investment required and does not care 
whether we sell much coke or not: what he 
ested in is getting his own fuel at the 
sible price 

“Could we conduct a retail fuel 
smaller margin than the present retailers require ? 

“Our answer to this question must be much like 
our answer to the query whether we could not sell 
more coke than all of the dealers do. Possiblv we 
could conduct the business on a smaller margin after 
getting it well established. if we could provide ample 
capital for the most modern equipment and could run 
it on a large scale under efficient managemert. 

“The retail fuel merchants of Indianapolis. whe 
have made a verv large investment in the vards and 
equipment used in their business and who have de- 
voted many vears to the development of their busi 


academic discussion 


come to the 


is inter- 


lowest pos 


business ona 


(Continued on page 81.) 
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Would Invite Commissions to Participate 


Advocates Extension of Gas Association Work 


By S. E. DE FRESE 


General Manager, Chattanooga Gas Company 


Apropos of the times, the writer would indulge the 
consideration of the readers of this article, which is 
calculated in part to vary from the beaten paths and 
the customs of gas associations in obtaining results 
of which it is the aim of such organizations. 

It would appear reasonable to the average person, 
and particularly to those trained in the arts of do- 
mestic economy, that economy must follow waste. 

The events transpiring during the past few vears, 
growing out of the World War, have shown the pos- 
sibility of waste and extravagance are perhaps with- 
out a parallel in the history of modern civilization. 

Like peace follows war, so must economy follow 
waste. If it is true that a forecast of the future must 
rest upon past experience, then to-day and for years 
to come these facts will be met with in the endeavor 
of those intrusted with the welfare and comfort of 
the people ; nor can they be disregarded in the adjus. 
ment of conditions from which it is our aim to prosper 
and to cause others to prosper. 

The production in huge proportions of all articles 
of commerce, resulting from intensified energy dur 
ing the period referred to, because a source of great 
waste, and waste has contributed largely to our 
present discomfiture. During the moments of sober 
reflection we have taken stock of this situation, and 
the swing of the pendulum returns to the point 
furthest from waste in our efforts to economize. 

That these subjects should be treated by the 
thoughtful mind, is not surprising; in fact, it is be- 
coming a custom, and due consideration will be given 
to the ideas of those who have something of value to 
offer on the subject of economy. 

The writer has been much interested in a paper 
which bears relation to the writer’s subject, prepared 
by E. L. Rieha, of Baltimore, and who, in person, 
read this paper at a meeting of the Southern Gas 
Association at Savannah, Ga., May 31, 1921. 

Mr. Rieha’s paper will receive widespread pub 
licity. It has been published in the JournaL June 11, 
1921, and therefore it is unnecessary to repeat wha 


has been said and written by Mr. Rieha. Mr. Richa 
points to an ideal condition in the gas industrv: on 
perhaps which many would like to adopt. But as- 
suming that Mr. Rieha’s ideas are correct, and the 


application of them practical, there are many ob 
stacles in the way, and among them, of no minor 
importance, is the lack of understanding of the sub 
ject on the part of the public. local municipal authori 
ties. and last. but not least, the regulatory bodies: 
our friends, the public utility commissions. 

While it is my opinion that a paper of this sort 
yields valuable information to those engaged in the 
gas industry, its full value or the value of similar 
papers, will not be realized until there is a better 
understanding by all parties concerned, and the co 
operation which cannot be secured except through 
educational channels. 

Should we classify those vitally interested in the 
conversation that Mr. Rieha treats and in the econ 
omy which he so lucidly explains, we would point to 


four distinct bodies of people interested in public 
service work: The people who receive service; the 
company delivering service; municipal authorities, and 
public service commissions. 

Perhaps it will not be denied that the successfu: 
outcome of a public utility undertaking depends 
largely, if not entirely, upon the co-operation received 
from these four groups. Lack of co-operation as a 
rule is detrimental to a public utility undertaking, 
and is usually the result of a lack of correct informa- 
tion on the subject. Therefore, failure in the main 
can be traced to lack of knowledge on the part of all 
interested parties of the position a public utility 
should occupy with relation to public interest. In 
these days of regulation, a public utility functions 
only at the will of public utility commissions, who in 
turn are to a degree related to municipal authorities, 
who in turn are responsible to the public. Assuming 
that this is a fact, it must necessarily follow that 
each of the four groups should at all times work in 
the interest of each other, and this cannot be done 
unless all are acquainted with the facts dealt with. 

Gas associations are purely educational bodies, and 
the scope of the work is confined largely to its mem- 
bers. When these associations meet in cdénvention 
the part taken in the work by municipal authorities 
usually consists of an address of welcome to the city 
by the mayor. The interest of the public in the work 
is usually confined to the entertainment feature. On 
rare occasions a representative of the State Public 
Utility Commission is present. In the writer’s ex- 
perience, covering a good many years. he has met 
on one or two occasions representatives of public 
utility commissions. He has never met a public util- 
ity commissioner and, inquiring into this subject, 
finds that a variety of excuses are offered for the 
failure of such regulatory bodies to be in attendance 
Were it possible, and I believe it is, to secure an 
audience at such conventions, composed of intelligent 
men who are interested in public service work, the 
educational feature of the association work would be 
greatly enhanced. It would do 
ment, to mitigate the trouble of 
in dealing 
the idea which the 


much, in mv judg 
isolated companies 
organizations, and, therefore, 
writer attempts to convey is that 
should be extended to take in a 
generous sprinkling of the interested parties. The 
egressiveness of public agitators and designing pol 
iticians has in manv, if not the majority of cases, 
come from their ability to take advantage of a situ- 
ation when the public do not know the facts 

Public agitators and designing politicians are 
to the fact that the public know little indeed 
about their public service companies, and as a con- 
sequence lead them far afield from the truth 


with the se 


association work 


awake 


and 
facts 

May we. therefore, approach an extension of gas 
association work: broaden the field, so sneak. Tet us 
center around the word “public.” and believe the 
great American public are a most fair-minded organ- 
ization, once they know the facts. 
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Home-Made Gas Burner for a Heating Boiler 


Gas Comes to the Rescue 


During a Critical Time 





the necessity forced this customer to great 
justified the use of the expedient. 
the burner itself.—Editor. 








Here is a most convincing argument for the sale of gas for industrial fuel. While 


Incidentally, we would like to call attention to 


lengths, the result obtained more than 
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In a large heating plant attached to a Western col 
ieee, of the oil burners went out of commission 
at a time when the the n 
imum amount of heat was needed. 


Orie 


weather turned cold and Max 
his necessitated 
the improvising of some sort of a fire and on short 
notice as only two out of the three boilers could b« 
operated. The engineer therefore put on his thinking 
cap and devised the gas burner described in the fol 


oO} 
lowing pages. He set the entire boiler room 


f¢ ree 


at work upon it and had it operating in thirty-si> 
It has proven so satisfactory that it has been 


hours 


? 
I 


kept in almost constant use for three months up to 
this writing. It uses natural gas at six pounds pres- 
sure (or artificial) and gives a fire of tremendous 
heating capacity—little noise and of great economy. 
Ordinarily but two of the four burners are kept in 
operation, so great is the heat generated. With all 
four burners going at full capacity this burner will 
generate sufficient heat to keep a 300 h.p. boiler at 
full load. 

The four burners operate 
directly to the two-inc! 


} 


from a header connected 


gas main. This header was 
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ade trom a piece of five-inch iron gas pipe cut si I ( : tar betwe each 
feet long. (ne end was capped and the opposite end D f burners \ cap loose ( ed to 
fitted with a five by two inch reducing coupling \ over the open vhen not in use 
short nipple and a valve were used to connect tl hese burners are lighted by inserti1 i piece oO 
end to the gas line. burning paper in the r slots. the turning the 
First the width of the fire doors was obtained and = gas at the coc The gas press opening of the an 
then the distance between them. These measur: lots and the gas cocks determine the intensity and 
ments were used to determine the points at which color of the rn as blue flame as possible for 


the burners wer 
measuremen 


‘tobet ipped into the header. 

ts would, of vary with various 
makes of boilers. ‘Then a chalk mark was stuck along 
the side of the header, parallel to its sides and punch 
marked where the holes were to be drilled for the 
burners. ‘Vhese were then drilled and tapped for three 
quarter-inch pipe. were then 
threaded four three-quarter-inch nipples three inches 
long, and a three-quarter-inch gas cock threaded onto 
each nipple. When this was completed the headet 
was set up in position in front of the fire doors by 
iron brackets arranged to hold it solidly in position. 
The gas cocks pointed exactly horizontally into the 
hre doors. 


[hese 


course, 


Into these holes 


The burners. were made of six-inch steel irrigation 
pipe found lying about the college grounds. ‘The tar 
covering was removed and four good sections, thizty 
inches long, were cut out of it. One end 
piece was cut down for a distance of six inches into 
four slots. This was done by marking off the cir- 
cumference of the pipe into eight equidistant points 
and sawing down at right angles with a hack saw. 
Then the four openings were made by cutting out the 
bottoms between the ends of the cuts with a cold 
chisel and hammer. 


of each 


Next, four sheet-steel discs were made seven inches 
in diameter with a seven-eighths-inch hole in the 
center. One disc was fastened over the ends of the 
slots in each burner by riveting on with four angle 
irons as indicated 

Lastly, a sheet-steel sleeve was riveted together 
six inches wide and slightly larger in diameter than 
the burner so it would slide down over it and hear 
against the disc, thus closing the four slots. By slid 
ing the sleeve back, however, the openings could be 
opened any size desired. 

The nozzles consisted of four pieces of three-quar- 
ter-inch pipe. One end was threaded for two inches 
and the opposite or nozzle end was heated in a 
plumber’s torch and hammered flat so the resulting 
slot measured one-eighth inch wide. 

\ lock nut was threaded on to each nozzle as far 
as it would go and the nozzle slipped inside the burn 
er, slot towards the round end. Then the threaded 
end of the nozzle was brought back through the hole 
in the disc until it brought up against the lock nut 
A second lock nut was then threaded on and ticht 
ened up against the outside of the dise thus holdine 
the nozzle securely in position. 

This col iplete d the assembling of the burners the 
various phases of construction of which are illus 
trated in the detail sketches 

Fire brick was laid in the fire doors at such a height 
that it would sunport the burners horizontally after 
thev were in position. This was done. 
threading the projectine ends of the nozzles into thi 
gas cocks. beine careful to leave the flattened end of 
the nozzles all in the same position, preferably hori- 
zontal. When evervthing was in its proper relation, 
the rest of the fire brick was mortared in place so the 
entire door was closed un tight A peek hole of one 


of course, hy 


‘flame Bu 


Valuable Data 
Industrial engineers who have to compete at times 
with pulverized coal will find the following data of 
value: 


Preparing Pulverized Coal 


The cost of preparing coal in the power plant of 
the Clarkdale Smelter during 1920: 


Unloading. storing and reclaiming coal, per ton $0.07 


Primary crushing and conveying, per ton..... 0.09 
Irying and disintegrating, per ton..... 0.51) 
ao a Se eer eer 0.52 

Total operating costs ..... $0.98 


Depreciation and other fixed charges are not in- 
cluded in the above. the figures including labor, 
power, repairs, supplies and plant expenses. Whe in- 
stallation costs of a pulverizing plant are said to b. 
as follows: 


Storage and reclaiming plant, per ton storage 
capacity $13.00 
Primary crushing plant, per ton daily capacity 32.00 
Mrving and integrating plant, per ton daily ca- 
<3 bine ere hbeek ane ee eee eae 286,00 
Pulverizing plant, per ton daily capacity 102.00 


The investment with a 390-ton plant, with a seven 
day storage plant. would be about $243,000. If de 
preciation, interest, and taxes, are taken to equal 
about 15 per cent, the fixed charges per ton total $100 
per day, or 33 cents per ton. The entire pulverizing 
cost then becomes $1.31 per ton. . 


An Expression of Opinion 
In the July 9 of the AmeRIcAN Gas JourRNAL. 
regarding the legislative action to be taken in connec 


wsie 


tion with the tariff on oil, an expression on the ques 
tion is } field note re¢ 
cently made public applies to Mexican oil tariff 

“Tt is the opinion of A. J. Degenther, secretary of 
the Penn-Tex. Company, that the heavv importation 
of Mexican oils during the past vear has broucht 
about the present demoralized condition of American 
statistics for May that the crude oil 
stock, including imports, increased 8.224.000 barrels 
while in the same month 9,100,000 barrels were im- 
ported into the United States. Under a 
it would Texican producers about $1.60 
barrel to lav down Mexican oil in the United Stare 


Vith Mid-Continent oi! selling at $1 per barrel. 


asked 1or Che following ol 


oils, showing 


35-cent tarift 
cost Her 


an readily be seen th it the domestic producer wou 
be helped considerably by the proposed tariff.” 
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Progress in England in Wood Distillation 


Activities and Their Results Abroad 


By MARK MEREDITH, Liverpeol, England 


Wood distillation means the carbonization of wood 
in closed vessels or retorts, condensation of the prod- 
ucts of distillation, and the subsequent refining and 
treatment of these products. The crude products of 
this treatment of wood are charcoal, gas, wood, oil, 
wood tar and pyroligneous liquors yielding wood spirit 
or methyl alcohol, acetone, acetate, etc. 

Probably one of the most familiar scenes to the 
eyes of our forefathers in rural England of the olden 
time was the charcoal burner following his peaceful 
avocation of dissipating into thin air some of the 
most valuable products of the soil. Of course, he 
did not know what he was doing and had no means 
of finding out; but is it not a “burning” shame that 
we, with all our accumulated stores of scientific 
knowledge, should still continue to waste the natural 
resources of the country as we certainly do? The 
war has cost England dearly—time alone will show 
the extent of our loss—but the extent of our gains 
will largely depend on our promptness in taking 
hold of the situation and turning these gains to ac- 
count. 

Among the gains, or what assuredly will become 
gains if due advantage is taken of them, probably the 
most important and far-reaching in these days of 
scientific progress is the knowledge, acquired at an 
enormous cost, that we have brains fully as capable 
of turning science to commercial account as any other 
race, and perhaps chemical science even more than 
other branches. 

Another most important piece of knowledge gained 
is that within the country are natural resources 
which, scientifically utilized, will give us a great ad- 
vantage over our rivals in the stern commercial war 
which is beginning to be realized as the inevitable 
sequel to the physical war from which the world is 
now emerging. 

Our home-grown supplies of wood are a far older 
source of national revenue than coal; but just as we 
have failed to use our unrivaled coal supplies to the 
best advantage by exporting a large proportion of 
the valuable by-products of coal distillation, coal tar, 
anthracene and other residues from gas making, to be 
converted into aniline dyes and other chemical prod- 
ucts, so hy continuing to import products of wood 
distillation we are imposing an additional handicay 
on ourselves in the commercial struggle. 

Moreover, in both cases we are assisting in build- 
ing up vast chemical organizations capable, on the 
shortest notice, of conversion to the production oi 
various forms of offensive and defensive weapons of 
modern warfare, the control of which, especially dur- 
ing the earlier stages of war, more than once brought 
the enemy within sight of success and ourselves in 
sight of disaster. 


Shortage of Acetate of Lime 


\mong the earliest points of danger disclosed wa: 
tue fact that the explosives department foresaw ar 


immediate shortage of acetate of lime, an indispen- 
sable ingredient in most all modern explosives, our 
whole supply of which had been obtained from 
abroad. To meet this danger factories were erected 
by the Government and by the end of the war a 
large amount of experience in the process of wood 
distillation was gained; so much so that even after 
the armistice the erection of two of these factories, 
then in progress arrived at in the earlier ones, was 
continued with the intention of carrying on the dis- 
tillation of wood as an industry of national impor- 
tance. 

In considering the establishment of any new in- 
dustry, or one involving the manufacture of products 
of a more or less new character, one of the greatest 
difficulties is to ascertain the extent to which such 
products can be marketed and their market value 
level. For instance, in the case of the dye industry 
it proved to be most difficult to ascertain with any 
degree of certainty the quality of any particular dye- 
stuff or intermediate for which this country afforded 
a ready and permanent market and the economic 
price which could be regarded as its permanent sell- 
ing value. 

It was also obvious in many cases, but not by any 
means in all, that any reduction in production cost 
would either stimulate the existing consumption or 
would create in effect new sources of consumption. 

With the wood distillation industry these factors 
have even greater weight, from the fact that many 
of the products of distillation are in a commercial 
sense still in their infancy. Even in the case of char- 
coai, though one of the oldest known forms of heat- 
ing agents, it seems more than probable that poten- 
tial sources of consumption for various uses can only be 
discovered by, in the first instance, indicating the possi- 
bility of an assured and permanent increase in the ex- 
isting supply. 

This is particularly the under the present 
condition of rapid and unprecedented development in 
all chemical industries in Great Britain, and it is 
probable that, in addition to the use of charcoal for 
the reduction of iron ore, for fuel purposes, for do- 
mestic and other uses, for the manufacture of gun- 
powder and explosives, for refining purposes and for 
medical a number of other possibilities of con- 
sumption in general chemical manufacture remain to 
be developed. 

The particular methods of distillation emploved are 
to some extent controlled by the products it is de- 
sired to secure, and in the case of the wood distilla- 
tion factories erected by the Government the process 
employed was designed chiefly with a view to the 
production of acetate of lime. The broad principles, 
however, remain the same; and, whatever the meth 
ods of treatment employed, the crude products of 
wood distillation, apart from charcoal, remaining 


case 


use, 


after carbonization of the wood are gas, wood oil. 
(Continued on page 82.) 
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‘Spreading the Word 


From time to time the AMERrIcAN Gas JourNAL has 
expressed its opinion of the absolute necessity for 
gas companies to keep their customers informed as 
to the developments in the company. This usually 
has been described as good-will building, and that 
number that have recently decided as to the methods 
to be used in conducting this work. A\ll of this is a 
step in the right direction, but until a large majority 
of the gas companies in the United States are ac- 
tively engaged in educating their consumers regard- 
ing gas and its uses and the problems of the gas 
companies it cannot be said that great progress is 
really being made. 

Frequently a statement is made that certain com- 
panies are exceptions to this rule because of local 


conditions, but for no 


this statement is erroneous; 
company can survive in the long run unless it has 
won the good-will of its consumers, and the only way 
this can be done is by laying the cards on the table. 
Those companies that feel that they are the excep- 
tion to the general rule usually are among the smaller 
the the fast 
that they are not able to afford to pay for the serv- 


companies, and statement is based on 
ices of a man who will devote his time exclusively to 


this work. This is very true; but there are means at 
hand which will allow for the companies to keep 
within their required expenditures and yet carry on 
this work. 

That the attitude of the JouRNAL is the right one is 
shown by the statements recently made by various 
the 
United States regarding this important subject. One 


public utility commissions in different parts of 


of the commissions, in making a ruling in which en 
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increased rate was allowed, practically ordered that 
the company devote a certain part of the increased 
revenue to this important work. In discussing this 
matter with a commissioner a representative of the 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAI was told that instead of frown- 
ing upon this good-will-building work the company 
welcomed all such efforts; for, as the company point 
ed out, the more information the public has regarding 
the activities of the gas companies—or, in fact, any 
public utility—the easier is made the work of the 
company He stated that the makings of rulings 
simplified, and that the public could be and 
more in sympathy with the problems which 
not only gas companies have to solve but which fre- 
quently must be solved by commissions. 


would be 


would be 


Perhaps one of the best examples of active work 
along the lines of educating the public is the adver- 
tising campaign which is being carried on by the 
Citizens Gas Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. This 
company has certain methods of doing business and 
because the public does not generally understand the 
underlying reasons for certain moves, it is constantly 
under the fire of from different sources. 
The company to-day is carrying its story to the pub- 


criticism 


lic. In bold strokes it is painting a vivid picture of 
its many problems. The company is now progress 
ing and it may safely be said that it will be success- 
ful. Because of the importance of the matter, and 
also because it is felt that perhaps it would be a 
great benefit to all gas companies, the JouRNAL is de- 
voting considerable space to the subject. There have 
been received by the JouRNAL many comments re- 
garding this important work, and many questions 
have been asked in connection with it. It is the hope 
of the JouRNAL that it will succeed in influencing other 
companies to join in this general move toward ob- 
taining better understanding from the public. 





Valuing Public Utilities 
What does it mean to a community to suddenly go 


back to the primitive where electric, gas, 


transporta 


tion and telephone service do not exist? Pueblo. 
Col., went through this experience recently when th« 
great flood enveloped the city. The city’s news- 


papers commented at length on the experience. The 
Pueblo Opinion in an editorial said: 

“Few cities of to-day realize what it means to bi 
suddenly cut off from all public utilities. But Pueblo 
on the night of June 3 had no water, no gas, no elec- 
tric lights, no street cars, no telephone service and 
no railroad connection with the outside world. With- 
in three to four hours oceans of water came down the 
Arkansas and Fountain rivers and the wild waters 
put Pueblo back into the somewhat primitive. 

“Saturday morning those above the flood lines 
found themselves using the fireplace or the back yard 


to get their breakfasts. Those having coal ranges or 


oil stoves were in great luck and were envied by their 


unfortunate neighbors. Water was a deep problem 


but Pueblo solved it somehow until the north-sid: 
water plant was back in operation. Then the zas 
company dug out and thousands of families now 
know the real value of a gas company toa city. The 


electric lights have been restored and the candle has 
again gone back to the kitchen to await another call 
Every Pueblan now appreciates our public utilitie 
as never before. 

“Instead of putting obstacles in the way of prog- 
ress every city should encourage its public utilities 
Few 
know or realize what a queer sensation it is to be 


Without them there can be no growing cities. 


absolutely cut off from your luxuries and your neces- 
sities and find yourself back in the almost primitive. 
Ask any Pueblan—he will tell you how it feels.” 
The Pueblo Star-Journal, in an_ editorial 
“Pueblo Utilities Win Gratitude of People,” 


entitled 
said: 

“Tn normal times it is the fashion of many persons 
to be critical without reason of the services performed 
by the public utility companies. Most people do not 
even think for a moment of the wonderful conven- 
ience these companies are. Their operation is taken 
as one of the many incidents of our modern life. It 
is only when some great emergency arises that the 
work and worth of the utility concerns are estimated 
at their real value. 

“When the flood descended upon Pueblo and de 
prived the city of electric light and power, street-car 
transportation, gas, telephones and water, the people 
were forcibly reminded of the immense importance 
these utility concerns are to the life of the commu- 
nity. In an astonishingly rapid time these life-giving 
arteries of the city were restored in whole or in part, 
notwithstanding the almost insurmountable obstacles 
with those in charge had to contend. The 
utilities are entitled to the thanks of all residents of 
Pueblo for the heroic efforts made to restore condi- 
tions after the flood.” 


which 





Shale Oi 


first field plant, we have also maintained a chemical 
laboratory in which, for more than a year, a chemical 
engineer and two laboratory chemists have been con- 
stantly engaged in chemical research work, the re- 
sults of which have enabled us to produce, at least 
in a semi-commercial way. a refined gasoline that in 
a practical test in an old touring car, with four men 
as a load, made 34.4 miles per gallon over a rough 
country road, while the highest test gasoline we could 
procure made from petroleum, under the same con- 
ditions made less than 26 miles per gallon. 
Therefore we know now that shale oil can be re- 
fined into salable products. Definite public proof of 


this, of course, can only be made by the continuous 
and profitable operation of our commercial refinery. 
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which we feel sure will be done within the next sixty 
days. At that time we will also be able to demon- 
strate conclusively that our refining costs do and 
will compare very favorably with the cost of refining 
well petroleum. 

Can shale oil and its refined products be marketed 
profitably now in competition with well petroleum 
and its refined products? 

An oil man from Texas recently said to the writer: 
‘How can you manufacture oil and compete with oil 
that flows or is simply pumped from the ground?” 
In reply to my inquiries he stated that he had recently 
purchased 5,000 bbl. of production at a cost of $1,500 
per barrel per day; also he admitted that at the time 
of making the purchase, he had estimated that it 
would be necessary to put 60 per cent of his produc- 
tion back into oil leases, drilling, etc., in order to 
replace the inevitable settling of his production, and 
thus protect his initial capital investment; also that 
he had an operating cost of approximately 15 cents 
per barrel. 

At the price of $3.75 then being received by him for 
his oil, his cost was 15 cents operating cost, plus 
maintenance cost of 60 per cent, or $2.25, making a 
total cost of $2.40 as against our actual cost of $1.56 
per barrel. This latter figure includes interest, taxes, 
insurance, depreciation, management. superinten- 
dence, and operation. And we have these advantages: 
Our oil is “made to order” and it is of a superior 
quality with a consequent greater value, and we can, 
at will, increase our production to any limit—we have 
no settling of production. Also we have a limited 
market at the present time for our crude oil, and 
especially certain fractions obtained in refining, as 
“flotation oil” for mineral recovery, at an average 
price of 30 cents per gallon, or $12.60 per barrel. 

Also we can construct our factory at a cost of S759 
per barrel per day of production, against his admitted 
cost of $1,500 per barrel per day. 


Therefore, we can compete with well petroleum 
and its refined products, because our oil costs less 
and it is a more valuable oil. 

Is the manufacturing, refining and sale of shale oil 
and its products exclusively a “rich man’s job,” or can 
this new enterprise be carried on profitably on a 
small scale? 

Not long since a speech on “The Possibilities of 
Shale” was made by an engineer who had been intro 
duced by the press and otherwise as “a national shale 
expert.” In this speech the statement was made that 
“$5,000,000 or more was necessary to go into the 
shale oil business.” Later, in conversation with this 
speaker, IT asked him this question: “Suppose vou 
had $5,000,000 and was determined to invest it in the 
shale oil business, would invest the entire 
amount in one huge venture, or would vou first con 
struct a small plant, costing, sav, $50,000 to $100,600, 
and after that unit was working satisfactorily add 
another and then other units until the $5,000.000 had 
been expended?” On my insisting that he give me 
a direct answer. he admitted that he “would, of 
course, adopt the more conservative course.” Also 
he admitted that the shale industry, as all other sim- 
ilar industries have, must be developed along con 
servative lines in the begining and gradually crow 
to its proper proportions. 


vou 


Having now had the experience of completing one 
field plant that has been operated successfully, we 
are prepared to build factories for others at a cost 


‘ x 
mn 





of $750 per barrel per day of production, such fac- 
tories to have capacities of 100 bbl. per day or more. 
We know from the operations up to date of ou 
present field plant, with its capacity of 100 bbl. per 
day, that an oil factory costing from $75,000 to $100,- 
000 or larger can be operated at a profit. This cer- 
tainly compares very favorably with the cost of oil 
wells (especially when “dusters” are taken into con 
sideration). And the acquiring and operating of oil 
wells is not now confined to rich men. Shale oil fac- 
tories can. without doubt, be constructed and op- 
erated profitably on a small scale. 





Ceke Business Carried Gas Sales 
(Continued from page 74.) 


ess, are not believed to have amassed any large for- 
tunes. A new concern with a larger investment, the 
most improved equipment and the best organization 
it could get, might, in time, be able to make reason 
able profits on a narrower margin per ton; but it 
certainly could not hope to do so until it could build 
up a large volume of business. We express no opin- 
ion as to the efficiency of the existing organizations 
or the reasonableness of the present retailers’ mar- 
gins; but from a general observation of the business 
we are convinced that a retail coke business estab 
lished by ourselves would lose money for several 
vears on the same margins. 

“Granting that after risking a large investment and 
running for a few years at a loss, we could finally 
draw a very large volume of business from our com- 
petitors and make a fair return on our investment, 
what would the “ultimate consumer” profit? The 
most that he could get would be a small reduction 
on a ton of coke. He would certainly be disappointed. 
because he would expect a large reduction in the de- 
livered price of fuel. There could be no reduction in 
our wholesale prices to our own yards for we have 
alwavs kept them as low as possible. The saving in 
our retail margin could not possibly be great enough 
to make this fuel seem cheap. 

“Taking into account: (a) The initial losses on the 
new investment, (b) the keen competition of outside 
coke through all dealers who were not driven out of 
business by our own competition, (c) the impossi- 
bility of ever making our retail margin so narrow as 
to make a very great regular saving to the consumer, 
and (d) the general disappointment which would be 
felt because at best we could never make the retail 
delivered price of fuel materially cheaper for any con- 
siderable length of time than it is under present ar- 
rangements—we must admit frankly that the retail 
fuel business is not a proper side 


line for a public 
utilitv to take up. 


“But if we were sure that we could establish a re- 
tail business that would greatly increase the loca! 
consumption of our coke and give it to the consumer 
at a much lower price—still we could not do it be- 
cause we have not the capital and see no prospect 
of ever getting it. If public-spirited citizens with 
ample resources care to establish such a business and 
can give reasonable assurance that they can increase 
the local consumption of coke at a narrower retailer’s 
margin, there is no doubt they could get our business. 
The field is an open one. The present retail fuel mer 
chants have no monopoly on it.” 

The company, in one of its later statements, also 
takes up a question which has caused some unfavor 
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able comment during coal shortages of the war days. 
etc. It discussed “Why We Do Not Make Wagon 
Lot Sales of Coke at Our Plants.” A peculiar turn of 
this statement was found in the following: “We have 
no intention of encouraging the development of a 
iitney fuel business in this city.” This statement of 
course, was a back-handed drive at the jitney bus 
service, which is so rapidly injuring many street 
railway companies in the country. The gas company, 
in that statement, said: 

“From time to time we are asked why we do not 
sell wagon-loads of coke at our plants to anybody 
who wants to call for it. We will endeavor to ex- 
plain why this seems impracticable to us. 

“1. Anybody who visits our plants must be im- 
pressed with the fact that most of our coke piles are 
inaccessible to wagons and trucks because the plants 
are necessarily laid out with reference to handling 
coke rapidly in large quantities. This is not an in- 
superable obstacle to a wagon business, as we could 
doubtless lay out a wagon yard at each plant. It 
would mean some waste of valuable space, and such 
a change would be very difficult to bring about at a 
time like the present when coke stocks are most 
unwieldy. 

“9 We do not at present have the equipment or 
the organization to handle such business. In addi- 
tion to railroad sidings and bins for our wagon yards, 
we should have to install wagon scales and sales 
offices and employ clerks to make the sales and su- 
pervise the loading and weighing. Such business 
would have to be on a cash basis and this would in 
volve prompt transfers of money to our city office, as 
coke sales offices at our plants would not be safe 
places in which to leave money. We could establish 
such equipment and organization at each of our 
plants, but the investment and continuing expense 
would make it necessary to charge considerably more 
on wagon-load sales than on carload sales, for the 
business would be small as compared with the cost. 


3. Assuming that we did not add this expense to 
our selling price but sold wagon-lots at the same price 
as carlots, the sales would still be small. Not many 
consumers would undertake to provide their own 
teams and to unload the coke and put it into their cel- 
lars. If they did not already have transportation fa 
cilities and men in their employ to do this, they would 
find the trouble and annoyance great for the 
doubtful economies to be secured. 


too 


“Few of the regular coal dealers would send to the 
plants for coke because transportation to their yards 
by railroad and from their vards to their customers 
by wagon would be cheaper than to haul the coke 
from our plants to their customers. Furthermore, 
their regular organizations at their yards can handle 
business better from those places than from our 
plants. A few dealers whose yards are near our plants 
might take coke in wagon-lots, but the amount thus 
taken would be very small. 

“The principal class of buvers of wagon-lots of 
coke would be coal peddlers rather than consumers or 
regular dealers—persons with little capital and mea- 
ger equipment who solicit orders and then go after 
their supplies. If we stood the extra cost of supply- 
ing this wagon trade. such men might sell coke with- 
in a limited area about each of our plants at less than 
the prices asked by regular dealers. If we charged 
them a fair price to cover our extra expense, they 
could not compete with the regular dealers. 


‘4. We do not believe we would benefit either the 
community or ourselves by catering to this class of 
trade. On the other hand, we are sure we would 
damage both. Peddlers hauling from our plants could 
supply only a small proportion of our total population 
at most. They cculd not be depended upon except 
in dull times when they could not get other employ- 
ment. They would injure the regular dealers who 
maintain equipment and organizations to serve the 
community at all times, and without which the com- 
munity could not be supplied with fuel. They pay 
nu taxes on yards and business stocks and facilities 
They could not perceptibly increase the coke con- 
sumption of the community, although they might cut 
into the coke business of the regular retail fuel mer- 
chant to a slight extent. 

“\Whether the sixty-five retail fuel dealers who are 
handling our coke are pushing it as they should or 
not, we have no intention of encouraging the devel- 
opment of a titney fuel business in this city. Such a 
course would certainly not benefit the community 
and it would certainly damage our local coke busi 
ness. 





Progress in England in Wood Distillation 
(Continued from page 78 ) 


wood tar and pyroligneous liquors yielding methyl 
alcohol or wood spirit, acetone, acetate, etc., the pro- 
portionate vield depending largely on the slow or 
rapid distillation of the wood and the temperatures 
employed at the various stages of carbonization. 

So far as can be ascertained, no attempt appears to 
have been made in modern days to convert the gas 
production to any other commercial form, and until 
quite recently it has been treated as of no value anc 
allowed to escape. Now, however, where oven re- 
torts are in use, means have been taken to fit the re- 
torts with suitable flues for carrying off the non- 
condensible gases produced in distillation, which are 
then led back and utilized as fuel beneath the retorts 
It is stated that by this means as much as 30 per 
cent of the fuel used for heating the retorts can be 
economized. 

As has been said, the principal object of the Gov- 
ernment in building factories in England for wood 
distillation on an extensive scale 
assured supply of acetate of lime, 
for by the explosives branch on 
scale. 


was to obtain an 
then being called 
an ever-increasing 
For ordinary commercial use, however, grav 
acetate of lime, the particular form in which it has 
been produced, is not an article of very large con 
sumption in England, and it is probable that the 
more profitable form in which to market the pyro 
ligneous liquor will be methyl alcohol, acetone and 
acetic acid. 

Owing largely to the growth of the dye industry in 
England pure methyl! alcohol is in greatly increased 
demand for the manufacture of the various methy! 
derivatives, such as dimethylaniline, methyl chloride 
and bromide, etc., used in making aniline dyes. It is 
also largely used in a cruder form as a denaturant. 
and for this purpose, having regard to the almost 
certain increase in the production of power alcohol 
from various vegetable and other sources, is a com- 
modity for which the demand seems likely greatly to 
increase. As the raw material for the manufacture 
of formaldehvde also a rapidly increasing market is 
developing. Thanks largely to the exigencies of the 
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situation created in the war, the manufacture in Eng 
land of this important article seems now to be es- 
tablished on a firm basis, and with the continued 
increase in the manufacture of innumerable articles 
for the imitation bone or horn type for domestic use 
the demand for formaldehyde, and consequently for 
methyl alcohol for its manufacture, is clearly indi- 
cated. In addition to these comparatively new uses 
for formaldehyde there is, of course, also a well- 
established market for the commodity as a disin- 
fectant and food preservative, as well as in the photo 
graphic industry, in tanning and in the manufacture 
and application of aniline dyestuffs. 

The uses of acetic acid are so numerous and the 
importation has hitherto been on a scale of such mag- 
nitude that the production of this commodity from 
native raw material would alone justify the estab- 
lishment of scientific wood distillation on an exten- 
sive scale. 

In the foregoing remarks consideration of the prob- 
lem and possibilities of wood distillation in England 
has been confined to those aspects which particularly 
concern the treatment of what are known as hard- 
woods and the existing factories all being situated 
where waste-wood supplies consist almost entirely of 
beech, oak and, to a lesser extent, chestnut. Some- 
what different consideration arises where the treat- 
ment of resinous wood, such as pine and larch, 1s 
concerned; but having regard to the reafforestation 
proposals of the Government, some of which are now 
being carried into effect on an extensive scale, it may 
well be that the distillation of other woods will short- 
ly become a practical proposition and the utilization 
of waste wood for the extraction of spirits of turpen- 
tine, rosin, etc., may afford further means of reduc- 
ing the list of commodities to be obtained from home- 
grown supplies of raw material but which still con- 
tinue to be imported. 





Muscatine Rate Case Reopened 


Muscatine, Iowa.—The famous Muscatine rate case, 


in which the Mugcatine Lighting Company seeks 1 


‘ ) pre 
vert the enforcement of an ordinance passed by the city 
council of Muscatine and fixing the rate for gas, is once 
more in the limelights. The case was started July 29 


1918, and after going through the United States district 


court here and being taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on an appeal by the light company, it is 
again where it was nearly three years ago. 

Martin J. Wade, judge of the United States dist: 
court for 


the southern district of Iowa, has a 


William G. Raymond as special master in the case, and 
given him “power to hear and consider oral testimony 
upon application of either party and to order witnesses 
before him, and to examine all books and papers and 
property of the plaintiff, inspect the plant, and do all 
things which he deems essential to enable him to report 
upon the following: 

“1. Whether the application of the plaintiff is made 
in good faith, and 


‘2. The rate, which upon showing of both sides, the 
plaintiff has good reason to believe it can be established 
upon final hearing, as being necessary to pay running 
expenses, and a fair rate of interest upon proper valu 
ation of the property of the plaintiff.” 

The special master will advise Judge Wade and rec 
ommend to him what ought to be done in the matter of 
permitting an increased rate in the price of gas pending 
the final hearing. The order continues: 

“It is not the intention of the court that there shall be, 
a full hearing. The appointment of the master is simply 
to enable the court to determine approximately what 
ought to be done about permitting an increased rate 
pending the final hearing.” 

On July 29, 1918, the Muscatine Light Company filed 
a bill of complaint, asking the court to prevent the city 
of Muscatine from enforcing an ordinance passed in 
which the rate to be charged for gas would be fixed at 
$1.10 per thousand cubic feet. The company contended 
that such an ordinance impaired their contract, and 
under the Constitution could not be enforced. 

Sept. 16, 1918. Judge Wade sustained an application 
by the company for a temporary injunction against the 
city restraining them from enforcing the ordinance and 
on Sept. 28, 1918, appointed William G. Raymond as 
special master. Raymond reported to Judge Wade on 
October +, in which he recommended $1.55 per thousand 
cubic feet as a reasonable charge for gas. The following 
day Judge Wade issued a temporary injunction. 

On Aug. 15, 1919, Judge Wade dismissed the bill of 
complaints after considerable legal efforts had heen 
made by the city to split the complaint, and the com- 
pany to have the complaint remain intact. The com- 
plaint was finally amended and split and when the court 
dismissed the bill, the company appealed the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 

A mandate was issued by the Supreme Court on April 
11, 1921, in which the decree of the lower court was 
reversed with costs, and remanded to the district court 
for retrial. The order was made by the late Chief Justice 
Edward White 

Upon receipt of the mandate the question of reopen 
ing the case was again brought up, and the order ap- 
pointing the special master followed, putting the case 
in the same position it was when it was started three 
vears ago. Special Master Raymond is expected to file 
his report with Judge Wade within the next sixty days 
at which time it is expected the date for the final hear 

] 
I 


ing will be set. 


A Selling Point 


In the majority of cases, the thing the public is willing 
to pay for is not identical with the thing the salesman 
is trying to sell. Much weight is lost trying to sell a 
customer a cause where he is willing to buy an effect. 
The gas or coal man tells how many B.t.u. there are in 
his particular fuel, rather than the number of loaves of 
bread that can be baked, or other work accomplished 
with each 1,000 cu. ft. or each pound. The garage man 
says his gasoline has a specific gravity of of 70 deg. 
Baume, rather than states how far a gallon will carry 
one. 
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Public Utilities Securities 


Report 


Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Company 


July 21, 1921 


Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co...... . Five Year 6s...... May 1, 1925 88 89 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........ First Consol. 58....May 1, 1945 82 87 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co....... | SE SAe Jan. 1,1927 8&2 84 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. 

Co. of Baltimore........ First Ref. 7%4s..... Dec. 1, 1945 9614 97 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co.. General 4%4s....... Feb. 14, 1935 72 74 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...Sec. Conv. 7% ...... Feb. 1, 1925 10034 101! 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York... One Year Sec. 8s... Dec. 1, 1921 1003¢ 100% 

New Amsterdam Gas Co...... First Consol. 5s.... Jan. 1, 1948 65 68 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co.......... Gen. (now 1st) 5s..May 1, 1949 78 80 
Detroit City Gas Co..... Nv sepCeMEOED UDA decsaveses Jan. 1, 1923 89 91 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 

yo. ee Ne Oc Ga cuen bens Jan , 1928 95 99 
Hudson County Gas Co......... First 58....cccccees NOV. , 1949 72 74 
Laclede Gas Light Co........... mee, & Bat. Bic ccc Apr. , 1934 75 76! 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co....... First & Ref. 7s..... June , 1923 94 96% 
Michionn Light Co. ......cccccecs First & Ref. 5s..... Mar. , 1946 68 72 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........ Serer ee May . 1927 81 83 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...... sonvee Oe, Bh... Jan. , 1942 77\%4 78 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.......... Col. Tr. Conv. 7s... May , 1925 96 97 


Pacific Gas & Elec. Co 


, 1940 98 99 


Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp......... Unif. & Ref. 5s..... Nov , 1937 84 84344 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... Refunding 5s....... Sept , 1947 71 72 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co... First 5s............ July , 1937 76 79 
Portland Gas & Coke Co...... -. First & Ref. 5s..... Jan , 1940 74 77 
Seattle Lighting Co....... a Oct , 1949 66 68 
Southern California Gas Co...... | ere Nov , 1950 81 83 
United Gas Improvement Co....Two Year 8s....... Feb , 1923 98 98% 
Utica Gas & Electric Co...... .. Ref. & Ext. 5s...... July . 1957 78 80 
Washington Gas Light Co....... General 5s......... Nov , 1960 77—s 78 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
of California ........... First & Ref. 58.....June 1, 1941 74 76 








Offer First Mortgage Bonds 
The request of the New Bedford 
Gaas & Edison Light Company for 
bids on $572,000 sixteen-and-a-half 
vear 6% per cent first mortgage 
bonds, legal investment for Massa 
chusetts savings banks, caused 
great deal of interest among the lead 
ing banking houses of Boston. Mass. 
The bonds were awarded to White 
Weld & Co., who bid 102.65 for the 
entire amount. The next highest 
bid was 102.6. White, Weld & Co. 
will offer these bonds at prices which 
compare favorably with the high 
grade legal railroad bonds. The 


company has a long and successful 
record and is now paying $1? a vear 
on its capital stock, which sells at a 
considerable premium, as bonds of 
this class, which are legal for sav 
ings banks, seldom appear on the 
market, it is expected that there will 
be considerable demand from savy 
ings banks for the issue. 


Contract Expires 
Lowell, Mass.—The contract be- 
tween the city of Lowell and the 
Lowell Light Company for 
street lighting has expired, and it is 


Gas 


probable that some definite under- 
standing in the matter will be reached 
at the next meeting of the municipal 
council. Mayor Thompson called 
the attention of the aldermen to this 
fact and advised them to consider 
the most feasible scheme to adopt 
The mayor is inclined to favor a 
temporary arrangement instead of 
long-term contract because of the 
possible fluctuation in price. Gas 
costs more now than it did when the 
expiring contract was made and it is 
understood that the company 
dropped about $25,000 on the con 
tract by reason of the change in 
conditions. 

Should the city enter into a long- 
term contract now on the basis of the 
present gas cost, it might prove a 
costly mistake because of the possi- 
bility of a lower price six months or 
a vear hence. That is why a tempo- 
rary arrangement seems desirable 
until market conditions become more 
stable. 

The gas company, it is understood, 
is agreeable to any arrangement the 
city may see fit to make, as street il 
lumination represents a verv 
part of its business. 


gas 


smal} 


Gas Company Incorporated 

Winter Harbor Me.—The Winter 
Harbor Light & Power Company, 
Winter Harbor, Me., has been in 
corporated under the laws of the 
State of Maine, to make and distrib- 
ute gas and electricity for light, heat, 
power and other purposes. The 
company is capitalized at $5,000, 
with shares of a par value of $100 
each. 
tors are 


The director and incorpora 
S. P. Wetherill, president = 
Samuel J. Henderson, treasurer, and 
(seorge C. Blance, clerk 


Held Gas Company Stock 
Josephine B. Rogers, late of Ar- 


lington, Mass., was the owner of five 


shares of stock in the Massachusetts 
Gas Company, valued at $301.25, ac 
cording to an inventory of her estate, 
filed in the Probxte Court. 
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Probing Gas Rates 
Mass.— Mayor 

Mass., has declared 
stand out for the very 
which the city’s money 
for the probe of the rates 
the Lawrence Gas Company. The 
said that a cheap expert will 
than none at all, and the 
money expended _ the investigation 
would be wasted. Seeking support of 
the selectmen of Metheun, \ndover 
end North Andover, the mayor sent 
the following letter: 

“Gentlemen—The city council of 
Lawrence has petitioned the Massa- 
chusetts Public Utilities. Commission 
for an order requiring the Lawrence 
(sas Company to reduce its rates for 
gas and electricity. 

“As this company 
towns contiguous to Lawrence, any 
reduction there may be will benefit 
them as well as Lawrence. 

“For this reason it seems only just 
and proper that Lawrence should 
have their assistance. 

“T respectfully request that you 
take whatever steps are necessary to 


Lawrence, 
of Lawrence, 
that he will 
expert 
can secure 


White, 


best 


mayor 
he worse 


supplies the 


vive Lawrence moral and financial 
support in this matter; in the same 
manner that the cities and towns 


about Boston are supporting Boston 
in the same kind of a fight. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Wirtiam P. Write, Mayor. 
Copies are sent to Methuen, An 

dover and North Andover.” 


Adding Street Lights 


Spencer, Mass.—Thirty street 


lights will be installed to light the 
South Spencer district at Spencer, 
Mass., by the Spencer Gas Company, 


acting on instructions from the 
cer selectmen and the work 
next week. It was voted to install 
the thirty lights at the annual town 
meeting in March. 
took measurements and found the 
thirty lights from Dewey street with 

light every 300 ft., as the old con 
tract called for, would bring the 
light to the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road bridge and thus a section of the 
South district where 


Spen 
will start 


The gas company 


ras 
a 


Spencer there 


houses, would be 
without lights. Residents naturally 
protested to the selectmen and the 
selectmen and the gas company offi 
cials have since been dickering. 

The old contract with the gas com 
pany has expired and the selectmen 
held out to spread the lights at a dis 
tance of than 300 
the road to South Spencer, where 
there are no houses. The selectmen 
carried their point and on this road 
lights will be further apart. 


are a number of 


more apart on 


Held Annual Outing 

Haverhill, Mass.—The Haverhill 
Gas Light Company’s emplovees and 
families to the number of 200 made 
a special trip to Hampton Beach, 
N. H., last week, for the annual out 
ing and field day. The trip to New 
Hampshire was made in special cars 
and privately owned automobiles. 
The feature of the program which 
marked the third annual consecutive 
outing, was a special dinner at the 
Ashworth. During the day, a list of 
sports was run off, and exhibition of 
resuscitation of a man overcome by 
fumes given. Bathing, dancing 
and the enjoyment of the other forms 
of amusement the beach affords 
made the event the greatest of its 
kind ever held 


FAS 


by the gas workers. 


Will Establish Test Station 
Atlanta, Ga 


versyv in the 


Following a contro 
newspapers between 
President Arkwright, of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company d cit 
officials, relative to the qualitv of 


Fas mManulac ured by the company, 


efforts are being made to establish a 
mutual gas testing station, centrally 
1 | 


located, where tests can be taken 


three times a dav in the presence of 
represent itives of the gas compan 
and of the citv. 

The controversy resulted over a 
difference in the readings of the cal 
orimeter at the city hall, and the 


one at the offices of the gas com 
pany. According to the citv hall 
calorimeter fhe gas company during 
Tune failed fo come up fo the average 


monthly standard of 575 P.t.u.as or 


dered by the State Railroad Commis 


sion. Elowever, according to the 
calorimeter at the gas company of 
fice an average of more than 575 
B.t.u. was maintained 


mutual 
advocated wilt 
further grounds 


The establishment of a 
testing station as 
serve to remove any 
for controversy. 


Free Employment Service 

The great service of connecting 
the man who has by vears of service 
and training fitted himself to fill 
responsible position, with the right 
position is being rendered by the I-m- 
ployment Service of the Federated 
American I[ngineering Societies 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 


West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. The service is free to both 
the emplover and the man seeking 


the position. 

The Federated American Fngi 
neering societies, having a member 
ship of around 50,000. Anyone, 
whether a member or not, in need 
of a position or a man to fill a 
tion, may make use of the service 
by getting in touch with the above 
address, and by so doing help the 
Engineering Societies to render a 
service to someone 


posti- 


Making Plant Increases 

\tlanta, Ga.—The Rail 
wav & Power Company plans the in 
vestment of more than half a million 
dollars to give Atlanta an increasing 
ly improved gas service, according 
to a recent announcement made by 
the company. One of the most im 
portant of these improvements in 
cludes the installation of a new wa 
ter gas machine which is now being 
placed and will be ready to 
\ugust 1. This machine 
an investment of about $60,000 
manufactures 3.000.000 cu. ft. of y 
every twenty-four hours. It is t 
largest type in use anywhere, and t 
daily capacity of this one Besar ne 
alone is equal to 50 per cent of last 
vear’s maximum daily output of gas 
in the e \tlanta district. 


Georgia 


operate 
represents 
and 
a< 


he 
1 
h 


itire 
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Wedding Announcement 


Announcement has been made of 
recent marriage at Danielson, Conn., 
of Miss Rachel Clarke to Harold L. 
Shaw of Webster. Mr. Shaw is as- 
sociated in business with his fathers, 
Herbert E. Shaw, general manager 
of the Webster & Southbridge Gas 
& Electric Company, with headquar- 
ters at Webster, Mass. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw will reside in Webster. 


Will Disposes of Gas Co. 
Shares 


The will of Susan (Taber) 
Thompson, late of New Bedford, 
Mass., one of the large stockholders 
in the New Bedford Gas & Electric 
Company, has been filed at the Reg- 
istry of Probate in Taunton, Mass. 
Mrs. Thompson bequeathed her 
shares in the Gas & Electric Com- 
pany as follows. [mma T. Bourne, 
New Bedford, six shares ; Flizabeth 
W. Taber, 44 Morningside Drive, 
New York, six ; Eleanor Taber, same 
address, three; David Sherman Ta- 
ber, New York, three; Elizabeth W. 
Taber, New Bedford, five; Mildred 
T. Robinson, Lakewood, R. I., five; 
Annie B. Taber, Brooklyn, five; 
Harriette T. Richardson, Brooklyn, 
three; Esther Fox, Brooklyn, three; 
Elizabeth C. M. Gifford, Cambridge, 
eight; Margaret Price, New Bed- 
ford, three; Helen T. Briggs, Plym- 
outh, three; R. Herschell Taber, 
Wallingford, Conn., three; Ethel 
Jarvis, Seattle, Wash., three; Ruth 
S. Murray, Chappaqua, New York, 
five. 








Chemical Industries to Hold 


National Exposition 

The seventh national ex position of 
chemical industries is to be held the 
week of Sept. 12-17 in Eighth Coast 
Artillery Armory, New York. Over 
100 of America’s leading manufac- 
turers will meet to consider improved 
business methods. New equipment 
for industrial plants to be exhibited. 

A great opportunity is offered in 
every branch of industry to make 
comparison, secure ideas and valu- 
able information. 


Contact Club Meets 


The unusually warm weather in 
Pittsburgh is not preventing the 
Contact Club members of the Phil- 
adelphia Company from continuing 
their public speaking endeavors. The 
club now meets in two sections, 
known as the Tuesday afternoon and 
the Friday afternoon divisions, for 
instruction in public speaking by 
Prof. Sleeth. 





Peculiar Explosion a Warning 

The world’s largest reinforced 
concrete grain elevator, the $4,000,- 
000 Armour Grain Company eleva- 
tor at South Chicago, was recently 
destroyed by an explosion of grain 
dust, six lives being lost. The cause 
of the ignition of the dust has not 
been learned. It is understood that 
an item of $25,000 for resuming in- 
vestigation work on dust explosion, 
appears in the present agricultural 
appropriation act. 


Makes 10-Cent Reduction 


A voluntary reduction in the price 
of gas of 10 cents per thousand cu- 
bic feet to $1.70 net, beginning Au- 
gust 1, has been announced by the 
Pittsfield Gas Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass., which company stated that “a 
definite trend toward reduced prices” 
has begun. 








Approves Rate 

The Department of Public Utilities 
at Boston, Mass., on July 8 approved 
contracts for the sale of gas by the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
to three concerns doing business in 
and around Boston. The first con- 
tract is for the sale at a price of 85 
cents to the East Boston Gas Com- 
pany; the second at 85 cents to the 
Newton & Watertown Gas Light 
Company ; the third at 87% cents to 
the Ciiizens Gas Light Company, of 
Quincy. Recently the Consolidated 
Gas Company asked for approval of 
the foregoing figures. In the case 
of the East Boston Company the 
reduction is 10 cents, and in the case 
of the other companies 5 cents each. 
Lower operating costs was the rea- 
son given by the Consolidated Gas 
Company for the reduction. 


New Gas Holder for Baton 
Rouge, La. 

The Baton Rouge Electric Com 
pany is to build a three-lift 300,000 
cu. ft. capacity gas holder, the con 
tract for which was just rwarded to 
the Stacey Manufacturing Company. 
Cincinnati. The holder is a duplicate 
in dimensions of one the Stacey 
Manufacturing Company is now 
building at Rocky Mount, N. C 
Held Stock Valued at $45,625 

According to an inventory filed in 
the Massachusetts Probate Court, 
Edward J. Mitton, late of Prookline, 
Mass., was the owner of 500 shares 
of common stock in the Massachu 
setts Gas Companies, valued at $45,- 


625. The estate is worth about 
$3,000,000. 





Edward Longstreth Medal of 
Merit Awarded to W. Bar- 
ton Eddison 


The Franklin Institute of the State 
of Pennsylvania, acting through its 
committee on science and the arts, 
investigating the jet entraining ap- 
paratus of the Surface Combustion 
Company, industrial furnace engi 
neers and manufacturers, 366 Gerard 
Avenue, New York, have awarded to 
the inventor, W. Barton Eddison, the 
Edward Longstreth medal of merit. 

All surface combustion installa- 
tions include a proportioning device 
which guarantees the delivery of a 
properly proportioned mixture, the 
delivery of a homogeneous mixture, 
and the control of such a mixture 
located in a single valve. 

They ordinarily employ one of 
two proportioning devices. The low 
pressure system which utilizes 
at from two to six inches and air 
under a pressure varying from one 
quarter pound per square inch to ap- 
proximately one pound per square 
inch. This system is used mainly on 
small appliances, the high-pressure 
svstem which utilizes gas under pres 
sure, ranging from five pounds per 
square inch upward. The advantages 
of this system over the low-pressure 
svstem lie mainly in its simplicity. 
Large quantities of gas can be han- 
dled in small pipes. It is also a one- 
pipe system. Where high-pressure 
gas 1s available, direct from the gas 
mains, this system is economical, as 
it eliminates all motors, blowers and 
air piping and cuts down the size of 
the gas piping to a minimum 

Where high-pressure gas is not 
available. direct from gas tains, 
suitable gas booster mav be installed 
designed to give the necessary maxi 
mum capacity at a ten-pound pres 
sure. 


gas 





Making Plant Additions 

The Gas Machinery Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. has been awarded 
contract by the New Orleans Gas 
Light Company, of New Orleans, 
La., for an eleven-foot double su- 
perheater, carbureted water gas ap- 
paratus. 

The New Orleans Gas Licht 
Company has also placed order 
with the Gas Machinery Company 
for an eleven-foot water gas gen 
erator and equinment for bringing 
one of their old eleven-foot water 
gas sets up to date, as the blast and 
steam areas in modern water gas 
sets have been greatly increased 
over what was formerly consid- 
ered to be good practice. 
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Will Reduce Rates in Fall 

The Worcester Light Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Mass., cannot 
make an immediate reduction in the 
price of gas to consumers in Worces- 
ter, but promises a satisfactory re- 
duction early in the fall of the year. 
This was in substance the statement 
of C. E. Paige, general manager of 
the company, and DeWitt Clinton, 
treasurer, made to Mayor Peter F. 
Sullivan at the Worcester citv hall. 
The officers of the gas company filed 
with the mayor a written statemen! 
signed by President Louis H. Buck 
ley and General Manager Paige, in 
which they gave the reasons why the 
request for a reduction in price of 
gas asked for by the mayor cannot 
be granted at the present period. The 
reasons and the willingness of the 
officials to promise a reduction in 
the fall satisfied the mayor, who said 
“Tt is gratifying to find that the off- 
cials of the company are dis- 
posed to make a reduction as soon 
as conditions warrant.” The opening 
paragraph of the gas company state 
ment read: “As we told you at our 
conference last week, there is no 
possibility of an immediate reduction 
in the price of gas.” The closing 
paragraph reads: ‘We believe that 
if we can be let alone this summer 
we can in the early fall make a re- 
duction which will be satisfactory to 
vou and to the citizens of Worces- 
ter.” The statement says in part: 
“From 1912 to 1917 the company 
was compelled to furnish gas to the 
people of Worcester at a lower rate 
than any city in New England, with 
possibly one exception where gas and 
electricity was combined by a com 
pany situated at tidewater. 


(yas 


gas 


“The price that prevailed for five 
vears was below the cost of opera 
tion plus a reasonable return to the 
stockholders whose money made it 
possible to build and equip the plant 
If the price had been 
charged in Worcester during those 
vears, in our judgment we would not 
he obliged to charge to-day’s price 
tor gas. 

“Our works are being operated 
economically. We believe that in a 
few months we are going to be in a 
position to manufacture ; 
lower basis of cost than was possible 
during the past two vears. But re 
membher that while prices on some of 
our raw materials have declined, vet 
to-dav the freight alone on a ton of 
coal is more than the entire cost of 
that ton of coal delivered in our bins 
four vears ago. 

“We are just commencing to run 
into lower costs of production. We 


average 


vas on a 


assure you, Mr. Mayor, we are doing 
everything that we know to do to 
bring about a reduction in the price 
ot gas. 

“To reduce the price of gas t 
day would mean that we could not 
earn our fixed charges, that we 
would have to reduce wages. 

“It is not for the best interests of 
the city of Worcester that either one 
of these two things occur.” 


Perfecting Consolidation 


A petition has been filed by the 
Central Maine Power Company, with 
the Public Utilities Commission of 
Maine, seeking authority to transfer 
to the company several subsidiary 
companies of which the parent com- 
pany has for a considerable time 
owned all the stock. The companies 
named in the petition are: Kennebec 
Gas & Fuel Company, Knox County 
Electric Company, Yarmouth Flec 
tric Company, Maine Power Cor- 
poration, Oxford Electric Company, 
Winthrop & Wayne Light & Power 
Company and Readfield Light & 
Power Company. Since the stock of 
these companies has been owned by 
the Central Maine Power Company, 
the step now contemplated is merely 
in the nature of a technical perfec- 
tion of the consolidation that really 
exists. 


Correction 


Through a typographical error in 
our issue of June 4, the capacity of 
a holder of the Havana Electric 
Railway, Light & Power Company 
was described as 33.000 cu. ft. This 
should have been 330,000 cu. ft. This 
holder is one of two relief holders 
and has been out of commission for 

When rebuilt the total 
city of the plant will be 
660.000 cu. ft. It is expected that 


some years 
relief cap: 


with 


these two holders. together 
with two commercial holders, one of 
1,520,000 cu. ft. and the other 800, 


000 cu. ft capacity, the company 
will have capacity sufficient for an 
other vear at least. although it 1s 
said that at that time consideration 
must be given to building a new hold 
er of over three or five million cubic 
feet Few realize the size 
of the Havana. which has 
a population of approximately 350 
000. It is only during the past six 
or seven vears that the people have 
been using gas and 
water heating. In the past two vears 
the daily send-out has increased from 
2 000.000 to 3.500.000 cu. ft.. 


capacity 


city of 


for cooking 


which 


shows that the prospect and oppor 
tunity for new business is unlimited 

Practically no gas is used for 
house lighting, electricity being em 
ployed for this purpose. For street 
lighting the gas department operates 
and maintains over 5,900 plants, open 
flame and mantle types. 

The construction program of the 
company includes recently placed 
orders with the Western Gas Con 
struction Company for one eleven 
foot water gas set, coal handling ap 
paratus and blower unit complete 
with turbine and motor drive, with 
the Steere Engineering Company for 
a tower scrubber cooling coil sys- 
tem and a multiple washer; with the 
American Meter Company for a new 
Hinman drum in its present four- 
teen-foot meter, and a new fourteen 
foot meter complete, with the Cruse 
Kemper Company to rebuild their 
two-lift relief holders. 


Gas Rate Increased 


(Under the provisions of an order 
issued by the State Utilities Com 
mission July 12, the Trinidad (Col.) 
Transmission Railway & Gas Com- 
pany will make a minimum charge of 
$2 for 1,000 cu. ft. of gas. This is 
a 25 per cent increase over the old 
rate. The company asked for a 
$2.50 rate, or permission to discon- 
tinue its gas service in the event the 
commission did not grant the in 
crease requested. 

The commission denied the com 
panv’s petition to discontinue service. 

Trinidad is the county seat of Las 
\nimas County and is on the main 
lines of the Santa Fe and Colorado 
& Southern Railways and is almost 
sure to grow fast. owing to its idea! 
location. Even now it has a real 
metropolitan appearance and must 
have gas to keep up that clean non 
smoky aspect which greets the tom 
ist as he steps off the California lin 
ited to get a breath of mourtain vir 


Withdrawal of Rate Complaint 
Approved by Commission 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Public Ser 
vice Commission has approved the 
withdrawal of the complaint of the 
Citv of Pittsburgh, against the Equit 
able Gas Company, the Peoples Nat 
ural Gas Company and the Manu 
facturers Light & Heat Company. al! 
supplying natural gas in the Pitts 
burgh district, concerning rates, rules 
and regulations. 
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Files Monthly Report 

Atlanta, Ga.—The monthly report 
of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company covering the operation of 
the gas department for the month of 
May recently was filed with the State 
Railroad Commission, showing net 
earnings for the month, after taxes 
but before depreciation, of $82,968. 
May earnings were based on the 
$1.90 rate, which was reduced to 
$1.65 effective June 1. Had the 
new $1.65 rate been in effect in May 
the earnings for that month would 
have been $50,283. 

The Atlanta Georgian and Ameri- 
can, local newspapers that have been 
fighting the company for several 
months to bring about a reduction 
in gas rates, seized upon the com- 
pany’s monthly report of earnings as 
further evidence in its claims that 
rates should be reduced. A front 
page story was published in the 
Georgian immediately following the 
filing of the report. which occupied 
four columns of space and was a 
bitter denunciation of the gas com 
pany, the claim being made by the 
Georgian that the $1.65 rate was un- 
reasonable and unjust. The prin- 
ciple trouble appears to be that the 
Georgian expects the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company, a privately 
owned corporation, to operate the 
gas department of its business with 
little or no profit. 





Gas Light Co. Recovers from 

War-Time Embarrassment 

3ridgeton, N. J. The stockhold- 
ers of the Bridgeton Gas L.ight Com- 
pany recently held their annual meet- 
ing at the offices of the company on 
Water Street, and of the 1,994 shares 
of stock 1,585 shares of stock were 
unanimously cast for directors of the 
company, the directors being RB. H. 
Minch, Samuel P. Fithian, William 
C. Mulford, Edward P. Bacon, and 
Henry A. Jordan. 

The directors following their elec- 
tion organized with the selection of 
these officers who have for years so 
capably served the corporation: 

President, B. H. Minch. 

Vice-president, Samuel P. Fithian. 

Secretary and auditor, William C. 
Mulford 

Superintendent 
Jacob B. Jones. 

The outstanding feature of the an- 
nual reports which were presented 
by the directors and the officers were 
that the company had recovered 
from the difficulties which had beset 
the utility during the long continued 
war period. In common with all 


and treasurer, 


utilities the Bridgeton Gas Light 
Company were handicapped through 
the war and necessarily were pre- 
vented from maintaining a normal 
progress in the matter of plant im- 
provement and production and dis- 
tribution efficiency. However, fol- 
lowing the war the management has 
maintained a fixed policy, and the re- 
sult is that the corporation has now 
placed itself about in the position it 
would have been had there not been 
any interruption with the orderly 
conduct of the business. 

The plant capacity has been in- 
creased about 30 per cent, and the 
entire concern is in excellent physical 
shape. Production capacity has been 
increased and the distribution lines 
have maintained the same. Recently 
the company has been engaged in do- 
ing a vast amount of work to meet 
the demands of improved streets, and 
this effort is proceeding without de- 
lay and in no way embarrassing the 
city in its program of street improve- 
ment. 

H. H. Hankins & Bro. are at pres- 
ent engaged in erecting upon the 
plant a new coal tipple, and a tar 
shed has been completed 

The compiete reports of the activ- 
ities of the company met the appro- 
bation of the stockholders of the 
corporation. 





Albany Gas Company Re- 

duces the Price 

Albany, N. Y.—The price of gas 
in Albany has been reduced by the 
Municipal Gas Company, and house 
holders who have been paying $1.50 
a thousand feet will after August 20, 
pay only $1.35 a thousand feet. The 
company has made this rate for the 
first 25,000 ft. of gas consumed. For 
those who use more than 25,000 ft. a 
month the price will be $1.25 a thou- 
sand feet, and all over 50,000 ft. 
$1.20. The minimum charge is 75 
cents per month. 

The reason for the reduction is 
that the price of oil has been mate 
rially reduced. The contract price 
paid during the year which ends Au- 
gust 1 was 11% After that 
date the companv will pay 7 cents a 
gallon for oil. A contract for a vear 
has been made, so that it is likely 
the reduction, effective August 20, 
will stand for at least a year. 


cents. 


Recovering from Operation 

A. Hurburt. general manager of 
the gas and oil properties of the 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., underwent an operation July 15 
for appendicitis, and is now out of 
danger. 


New Engineering Firm Is 
Organized 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The firm of See 
Seldon & Associates has been formed 
with offices in the Oliver Building 
in Pittsburgh. H. W. Seldon was 
formerly head of the service depart- 
ment for Amsler-Morton Company, 
and has in the past been connected 
with the Cambria Steel Company at 
Johnstown, Pa., doing practical en- 
gineering and operating work, and 
with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company at Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
new company is engaged in consult- 
ing and operating engineering, offer- 
ing to all manufacturing plants a 
production and service efficiency 
heretofore not available. 





Court Decision Has Bearing 
Upon Commission Rulings 
Harrisburg, Pa—The Superior 

Court has rendered a decision sus- 
taining the claim of the Duquesne 
Light Company and the Allegheny 
County Steam Heating Company, 
subsidiaries of the Philadelphia 
Company of Pittsburgh, which re- 
verses the order of the Public Ser 
vice Commission in reference to 
rates for service in the Frick Build- 
ing in Pittsburgh. The decision is 
important in that it defines the po- 
sition of the commission in regard 
to emergency rates filed with it. 


P. S. C. Refuses to Order $1 
Gas Rate Restored 

New ork City—John J. A. Rog- 
ers, counsel for the College Point 
Taxpayers’ Association, recently 
requested Public Service Commis- 
sioner Prendergast to rule that the 
New York & Queens Com- 
pany could not charge more than 
the $1 statutory rate pending a 
final decision on a new rate by the 
commission. Mr. Prendergast de- 
nied the motion, which was sup- 
ported by Assistant Corporation 
Counsel M. M. Fertig for the city. 

Rogers charges that the gas 
company was “playing a trick on 
the consumers.” He argued that 
the $1 rate was the only rate le 
gally in existence now. He held 
that the recently adopted and now 
enforced $1.25 rate was not legal 
because it had never been settled 
by a public service commission 


Gas 


hearing and that the $1.60 rate 
asked for had been suspended. The 
fact that the old $1 rate had been 
declared confiscatory by the lower 
courts did not outlaw it, he said. 
because that decision was being 
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appealed and had not been passed 
on by the higher Federal courts. 

His motion was denied after sev- 
eral sharp verbal encounters, dur- 
ing which Mr. Prendergast, who 
presided, found it necessary to in- 
vite the counsel to “resume their 
seats.” 

Walter R. Addicks, vice-presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, of which the New York & 
(Jueens is a subsidiary, was cross- 
examined by Fertig with regard to 
alleged interlocking directorates 
between the Consolidated and the 
Standard Oil Company of New 
lersey. Addicks said that practi- 
cally all of the oil used since 1915 
by the two concerns had come from 
the Standard ©il Company of New 
Jersey, although prior to that much 
had come from other companies. 


Asks Rate Increase 

Buttalo, N. Y.—The People’s 
gas Company, of West Seneca, has 
made petition for a 30-cent increase 
in the price of gas to the villages 
of Gardenville, Ebenezer and a 
small portion of South Buffalo 
The case was heard recently be 
fore Commissioner Pooley. The 
price now charged for fuel gas is 
t cents per 1,000 cu. ft., with a 
\0-cent service fee. 





Form Employees’ Association 

Johnstown, N. Y.—-To secure 
better co-operation among the va 
rious departments and one another, 
sixty-five employees of the Fultor 
County Gas & Electric Company 
held a rousing and_ enthusiastic 
meeting at the office of the com- 
pany in this city and formed a per 
manent organization, to be known 
as the Fulton County Gas & Flec- 
tric Company Employees* Asso 
ciation. All the various districts 
over which the company has con 
trol were represented at the meet 
ing and these representatives spoke 
highly in its favor. R. D. Davis 
was elected president and M. \\ 
Gordon secretary and treasurer of 
the association. 

The organization will hold meet- 
ings at regular intervals and from 
time to time speakers who are qual 
ified to aid in instructing the dif- 
ferent departments on their par- 
ticular line of work, relative to 
problems involved in public utility 
business, will be secured and will 
give talks. This step is to be taken 
to give the public a more satisfac- 


tory service and to promote the 
welfare of each individual member. 

I.. C. Smith, manager of the ccm- 
pany, and Edward Eamon, chief 
engineer, gave short addresses and 
spoke in favor of the organization 
and promised the support of the 
company in any of its undertak- 
ings. ‘Talks were also given by 
members from the different towns 
which are served by the company, 
and in each case the speaker ex 
pressed his enthusiasm for the as- 
sociation and also promised his 
support. 

\mong the various activities 
which the association is to under 
take this summer is the organizing 
of an eight-piece orchestra and the 
tormation of a quartet. Later in 
the season baseball teams will be 
organized and games. will be 
plaved between the various depart 
ments 

\fter the business meeting a 
jolly good time was had and a feed 
was served. It was the first get- 
together of the employees and each 
one certainly took advantage of the 
good time. 


Table of Gas Rates in Texas 

Laredo, Tex.— The school of 
government of the University of 
Texas has prepared a statement of 
rates now being charged for natu 
ral gas in nineteen Texas cities, 
from which it appears the maxi- 
mum average price charged for 
household or domestic use is 55 
cents per thousand. The report 
gives this information: 

Twelve Texas cities with natural 
gas service are now enjoying the 
rate of 50 cents for the first 1,000 
cu. ft.: four cities have higher rates, 
while four have lower rates. 

The highest rate charged for nat 
ural gas in Texas to domestic con- 
sumers is $1.50 per thousand in 
Paris, which is just twice the rate 
charged domestic users in Corsi 
cana and 60 cents per thousand 
higher than the rate charged in 
\Vaco. With the exception of Fort 
Worth, which has a rate of, 67% 
cents, the other cities of the State 
with natural gas facilities enjoy a 
rate of 50 cents per thousand or 
lower. 

I.aredo, with a rate to domestic 
users of 30 cents per thousand, is 
the lowest in the State, and Tex 
arkana, with a rate of 33 cents per 
thousand, is the second lowest. The 
eas furnished in Texas is 
that of one natural gas company 
in \Vichita Falls which has a mini- 


cheapest 


mum of 6 cents per thousand to 
large users for industrial purposes. 
The minimum rate for industrial 
users in Marshall and Mineral 
Wells is 10 cents; Cisco has a 12- 
cent minimum and Gainesville a 
minimum of 13.25 cents. 

National gas rates per thousand 
for principal cities follow: 


Min. Max. 
A DIICME. . ccs sc ou 2 coe $0.17 
Co ee eee OO 21 
a ee eee es 0 12 
COSSICAMR. ho Seccces 75 
PENI A ahs Says cso5aca ses 50) 21 
AO es aoe () 16 


fort Worth HUY 


Gainesville ........ () 1314 
L APOGO cscs Ape 30 mb 
ve | rr dO 10 
go ee tee Se 

VP ORACKONA 6.6 5600 320 

MM oy nica Sees 90 ‘ 
Wichita Falls ..... 25 OG 


Rates for Bridgeport, Denton, 
McKinney and Sherman are not 
quoted, since they are on the sam: 
scale as those of Bowie. Similar 
rates are quoted by one company 
supplying Wichita Falls. 





Temporary Increase Granted 
Amityville, N. Y.—The public 
service commission has announced 
that it has granted a temporary 
increase in the gas rate to the Long 
Island Lighting Company pending 
the final determination of the case 
which has been before the commis- 
sion since early in May. The com- 
mission allowed an increase of 25 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft., making the 
new rate $2. The company had 
made a plea for a rate of $2.25. 
Lawrence S. Coit, who is leading 
the fight for the towns of Babylon, 
Huntington and Islip, when in- 
formed of the tentative raise said: 
“In view of the contracts for gas, 
oil and coal by which the company 
is at present bound it is only rea- 
sonable that a_ tentative raise 
should be given them and we did 
not seriously oppose a slight raise 
pending the final settlement of the 
contest.” 
llow much the rate will be when 
the case is settled it is impossible 
to predict. It is felt that a victory 
has been achieved by the fact that 
the tentative increase has been 
kept down to $2 as against the rate 
of $2.25 for which the lighting 
company made an urgent request 
to the public service commission 


| 
; 
| 
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To Collect 50-Cent Gas Charge 

Lawrence, Kan.—The Citizens’ 
Light, Heat & Power Company, of 
Lawrence, may continue to collect 
a 50-cent gas service charge under 
a decision handed down by the 
State Supreme Court denying a 
writ of mandamus to the public 
utility commission. The court held 
that the Lawrence company was a 
party to the decree handed by 
Judge Wilbur F. Booth of the Fed 
eral court at Minneapolis last De 
cember enjoining enforcement of 
the 80-cent rate established by the 
utility commission. Although th 
Lawrence company entered no for- 
mal appearance at the supplemen- 
tary proceedings before Judge 
Booth, it was specifically named in 
the decree. The proceedings were 
instigated by the gas distributing 
companies at Kansas City, Kan.. 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Topeka, 
which have also put service charges 
into effect. 





Gas Company Shows Growth 


of City 
Modesto, Cal.—That Modesto 1s 
fast becoming one of the major 


towns of the San Joaquin Valley is 
shown in an application filed with 
the State Railroad Commission at 
San Francisco. 

At the last public meeting of the 
commission, held at San Francisco 
July 1, Frank Cressey of the Mo 
desto Gas Company in applying for 
authority to issue bonds, stated that 
the city was growing so fast that it 
has been constantly necessary to ex 
pend earnings for its capital pur 
poses and the company desired per 
mission to issue bonds in the sum of 
$20,000 of an authorized issue of 
$200,000 to reimburse its treasury. 


Increased Rates Allowed 

Syracuse, N. Y.—An order ap 
proving the new rates for gas and 
electricity, upon which the 
Lighting Company and mu 
nicipal administration have agreed 
has been signed by the public ser 
ice commission, 
nouncement at 
commission in 


SVra 


cuse 


according to an 
the offices of the 
\lbany. 

Beginning July 12 the lighting 
company sent out its entire force 
of meter readers, aided by extras 
from its office staff, to read every 
gas and electric meter within the 
city limits. A bill will be sent every 
consumer, on the old rates 
and covering all gas and electricity 
used prior to the final reading. 


based 


The bill covering the rest of July 
will be based on the new rates, 
which involve an increase of 23 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. for gas and a 
decrease of ™% cent per kilowatt 
hour for electricity. 

The plan for reading all meters 
and presenting a final bill at the 
old rates was adopted by the com- 
pany to eliminate a vast amount of 
bookkeeping and confusion whic! 
would follow an effort to prorate 
the July bills. Under the plan to 
be followed, every customer will 
“start clean” on the new rate basis 
and will have a chance to check up 
bills intelligently. 

Edmund H. Lewis, corporation 
counsel, who arranged the compro 
mise with the lighting company, 
said that the public does not appear 
to understand that the new rates 
are fixed for a period of only 
months. 

“Consumers will pay $1.18 
1,000 cu. ft. for gas and 7™% cents 
per kilowatt-hour for electricity 
only during the six months follow 
ing the signing of an order by the 
commission,” he said. “At the end 
of that time, which will be in Jan 
uary, the city or the company will 
be free to petition for an increase 
or reduction in either rate.” 

With the compromise rates 
scheduled effective, Mr. Lewis was 
informed that customers of the 
lighting company want some ac- 
tion on a new ground for 
plaint. 

Up to the last few weeks the 
company has installed 
ices” in new dwellings without 
It is now making a charge 
for laying connections between the 
property line and the house line 
[In some cases it amounts to $40 or 
+), and in other cases to twice that 
amount. 


six 


per 


com- 


gas “serv- 


charge. 


. 


Mr. Lewis, the 
contradiction to an 
agreement between the administr: 
tion and the company whereby the 
company promised to eliminat 
such a charge. Company officials 
however, that they made no 
such agreement. The difference of 
opinion will be taken up at 
ferences to be held next 


\ccording to 
charge is in 


say, 


con 


W eek 


Seeks Rate Increase 
Enid, Okla.—Copies of the peti- 
tion filed before the corporation com 
mission by the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company for an increase of 
their gas rate from 40 to 65 cents 4 


thousand cubic feet were received 


here by Lincoln Beerbower, mana 
ger of the Enid division. 

“That the gate rate established by 
the Corporation Commission is in 
our opinion unjustifiable in the facts 
before the commission and particu 
larly unjustifiable in taking into con 
sideration the past history of the rel 
ative positions of both companies and 
that our position is one of unalterable 
opposition to the gate rate principle 
and to the abrogation of the contract 


with the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company,” was the official state 
ment given out by Beerbower. He 


did not comment further. 

It is believed here that this action 
of the company was taken as a mat 
ter of protection because of the gate 
rate recently allowed. They are ask 
ing for the increase with a view to 
bringing their rate to where they will 
be able to make the same percentage 
of profit as at the present time. 

Branding the requested rate raise 
of the Oklahoma Gas & FE lectric 
Company as unwarranted and with 
out reason, the board of directors of 
the chamber of commerce instructed 
their secretary, Roy L. Emry, to as 
sist the citv commissioners and the 
city attorney in fighting it when it 
comes before the corporation com 
mission. 

“Thre is nothing we can do until 
the matter comes up,” Fmrv de 
clared. He also said he believed the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
was attempting to protect itself from 


the recent gate rate ruling of the 
Corporation Commission 
Fire in Gas Plant 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va.—Fire which 


broke out at the plant of the Bristol! 
Gas & Electric Company threatened 
to destrov the citv’s source of vas 
and electric power and threw the citv 
into total darkness 
forts were made to keep 
from reaching the large 
cated at the plant. 


Strenuous ef 
the fire 


gas tank lo 


Offer 7 per cent Bonds 


]. P. Morgan & Co. announces an 
offering of $7,000,000 Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation general mort 
gage twenty-five-year 7 per cent gold 


bonds, series “B.” Subscription 


books remain open indefinitely. As 
sociated with the Morgan Company 
in the offering is the First National 
Bank, National City Bank, Harris 
Forbes, Guaranty Company and the 
Bankers Trust Company. © 
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Says Gas Lamps May Go 


Glassboro, N. J.— Removal of 
every street gas lamp in the town 
will be ordered by council before it 
will pay a $12 increase a year un 
der a new rate announced by the 
New Jersey Gas Company. A bill 
for the lamps at the increased rate 
was received by council. The bill 
was tabled and the borough clerk 
was instructed to write the com- 
pany that council would keep the 
lamps at the old rate, but if the-7new 
rate was charged the company 
could take its lamps off the streets. 
The town now has forty-one such 
lamps, for which it pays an annual 
rental of $30 each. The new an 
nual rate, approved by the public 
utility commission in a recent rul 
ing, is $42 alamp. Mayor Duffield 
and council have figured that they 
can effect a saving by changing tu 
electricity at a rate of $25 a year 
for each street lamp. 





To Consider Gas Rate 
Agreement 


Hamilton, Canada.— The draft 
by-law and agreement submitted 
for the United Gas & Fue! Com- 
pany is now printed, and a meeting 
of the gas committee is being ar- 
ranged. Owing to the absence of 
the chairman, Mr. Treleaven, who 
is in Toronto, the committee was 
not called together, but little fur 
ther trouble is anticipated. 

Members of the gas committee 
are not inclined to regard the fixing 
of the natural gas rate in western 
Ontario by Referee Henderson as 
likely to have any direct affect here. 
In Chatham the rate for natural gas 
is fixed at 45 cents per 1,000 cu. ft.. 
and for Windsor, Walkerville and 
other towns it is to be 50 cents. The 
companies had asked for a rate of 
70 cents. 

There is a belief, though, that 
ultimately the gas referee will set 
a rate for this district. One of 
those subscribing to this opinion is 
Controller Davis, who expressed 
himself as inclined to believe that 
the referee would not set a much 


lower rate than 75 cents here 


Adds Million to Capital Stock 
Buffalo, N. Y.— The Iroquois 
Natural Gas Company will increase 
its capital stock from $10,000,000 
to $11,000,000, according to papers 
filed in the county clerk’s office. 
\ccording to Bert C. Oliphant, 
president, the million-dollar in 


crease will take care of additions to 
the company’s property. 

Accumulated additions to the 
property held by the company 
made the increase desirable that 
the capital may conform with the 
valuation of the property. 

The papers were filed by the 
Natural Gas Fuel Company, owner 
of the capital stock of the Iroquois 
company, and signed by W. J. 
Judge, president. 





Will Reduce Rate 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The drop in 
the price of gas in Poughkeepsie 
promised by the Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Company, is soon to come, 
it was announced by Leon H. 
Scherck, for the company. The re 
duction will come before the end of 
the month, he added 

In making this reduction the com 
customers the benefit of the reduce 
pany is simply passing along to its 
customers the benefit of the reduc 
tion of the cost of coal oil, which 
enters largely into the manufacture 
of illuminating gas. 

Whether the gas is used for fuel 
or for illuminating purposes, it 
makes no difference. The reduction 
will be on both, Mr. Scherck says. 

It was in the middle of May that 
the company first announced that the 
reduction in cost of gas might be ex 
pected. The company at that time 
was arranging for the construction 
of tanks that would enable it to pur 
chase a year’s supply of coal oil at a 
reduced figure. Plans have pro 
gressed to such an extent that the 
company is now ready to state defi- 
nitely that the drop in cost will come 
before the end of July. These tanks 
will have a capacity of three-quar 
ters of a million gallons. 

“These tanks have been ordered 
and we expect that they will be 
erected within the next thirty days,” 
said Mr. Scherck. We have had 
under negotiation the purchase of 
both coal and oil and have been un 
able to make any announcement as 


to the reduction in gas rate until the 


vear’s supply of oi] could be pur 
chased hich in turn necessitates th 
ompreti he tan tan early 
date 
: ' 
\\ re ecting to be 1 

7 
}» sit iKe Tu he ] 1 

, ' P 
n 1 F no mot 


Capital Increase 
Troque is, Buffalo Natuarl as 


Company. Buffalo. $10,000,000 to 


$11,000,000 


Gas Consumption Takes 
Drop 


Washington, D. C 


of gas is falling off this year, as com 


Consumption 


pared with last year. Howard 5S. 
Reeside, president of the Washing 
ton Gas Light Company, stated re 
cently, discussing the forthcoming 
investigation of the Utilities Com 
mission into rates. 

To date this vear the company has 
sold 144,000,000 cu. ft. less than for 
the same period of 1920, the presi 
dent said. This drop is believed to 
have resulted partly from a reduction 
in population. 

While prices of oi] and other prod 
ucts entering into the manufacture 
of gas have gone down this vear, this 
falling off in the use of gas has to a 
certain degree offset the decline in 
expenses in figuring on rates, Mr. 
Reeside pointed out. 

The president cf the company, 
however, indicated his willingness to 
inform the commission at the forth- 
coming hearing of the lowest rate on 
which the company feels it could op- 
erate and earn a reasonable return on 
its valuation. 

Robert Luther, accountant for the 
company, is now engaged in going 
over the books to determine at what 
rate the company could live on after 
September. As announced in the 
Star a few days ago, Mr. Reeside 
hopes to be able to tell the commis- 
sion the company can stand a reduc- 
tion in the rate of $1.25 per thou 
sand cubic feet to householders. 

Just how much this reduction will 
be he cannot state until Mr. Luqueer 
has completed his investigation. 

Mr. Reeside does not expect to file 
a petition with the commission prior 
to the date of the public hearing, 
which has been set for 10.30 on 
Julv 22. 


Fitchburg Gas Company 


The Boston Department of Public 


ltilities vesterday approved the is- 
sue by Fitchburg Gas & Electric 
& pear f 12.343 additi 1 shares 
( stocth i S55 i s] i Phe 2 
eeds of 3,272. share ire o be ap- 
plied to the pa met id cancellation 
( n equal amount of the companv’s 
ob] ions represented | ts promis 
sory notes outstanding TD 31. 1920, 


al d the proc eds of the S ile of 9.071 
shares are to pav for the cost of ad 
ditions to plant made subsequent to 
December 31 
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| 
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Tells Why Rates Are Not 
Dropping 


Milwaukee Wis.— ‘The 


utilities are the only 


public 
business I know 
whose operating sheets did not re 
cord payment of excess profits taxes 
during the w ir. al > FP. Pulham, 
president ol 


\Wiscon 


seem to 
did not 
modity pri 
Iarmers, | 
facturers and = property ov 

profits soared sky high,” said Mr 
Pulliam. ‘Utilities e 
anchored to earth by regulation 
They were not permitted to earn 
profits of 100 and over all 


those years like other business was 


retaile 


iworers, 


rings 


were 


per cent 


Utilities were only granted increases 
within the last year or so and those 
increases limited to 6 and 8 per cent 
returns. If utility did not 
double, treble or quadruple, naturally 


rates 


it is impossible to contract them like 
other commodities. Utilities were 
and still are the cheapest commodi 
ties necessary to life on the marke 
to day. 

“Another reason is that during this 
period when utility earnings were not 
permitted to soar, their operating 
costs steadily increased. Drops in 
prices of commodities used by utili 
ties have been more apparent than 
real. To get back to pre-war 
would mean that 
by utilities would 
based on pre 


levels 
commodities used 
also have to be 
var prices. That would 
mean that coal screenings which now 
cannot be contracted for < 

$2.50 a ton at the mines 
have go dewn to S80 
where 
wir rat 


freight ra 


four vears 
would 


ison 

ed under 
accumulating tax load. 
sin taxes on utilities have 


are being bo 


increased 
in the past ten years 238 per cent, 
and I am just informed that the tax 
commission has announced 
increase of 11 per 
1921. In manv instances increase in 
taxes alone are such as to offset all 
reductions in cost of coal, materials, 


supplies and operation. 


cent or more for 


In some in 


another 


stances 
higher. 

‘Another 
paid—and 
to 12 per 


be rTrow ed 


taxation forcing rates 
utilities 
from 8 
for the money they 


reason is that 
still are paving 
cent 
“Se eer 
ine r pl 
volume of new 
that business 

is 


‘xtend 


ive, power, 


| 
Cel 


+1 ; 
OT Orne LL1ONS 


costs or operating expense 


‘People did not show a gre 
cern on such sn 


items as 


when they being 
while all 


but now 


were 
‘ prices wen 
: 1 
e being 
2 and 3 cents for street-car rides 
; : 
t small per month for 
and telephone services h 


y 


mcrease 
to meet 
er Opera 
erally will be 


stop to reason are pe 


ing costs, people who gen 
reasonable when they 
rsistently refus 
ing to reason 

“The utilities seek the co-operation 
of the public with the strong desire 
to give the people the best service 
possible if for no other reason than 
a selfish one, for the more and better 
we please the public the more of our 
service the public will use. The in 
terest of the public and the utilities, 
therefore, are 


flict.” 


in accord, not in con 


Claims Against Texas Gas & 
Fuel Company Approved 
Houston, 

gregating 


‘Tex 


ST00,000 


Judgments ag- 
were granted 
against the Texas Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany in Federal court by Judge J. 
C. Hutcheson. The sale at public 
auction of its electric plants and 
ice plants in eight cities in West 
Texas has been ordered 

the 
company 
ational Shawmut 
sank of Loston, jointly National 
Shawmut Bank and the American 
lrust Company and the Guardiat 


t 
rust Company of Houston. R 
al master com 


This decree is the result of 
ims against the 
rrought by the N 


le 
le 


4 
| 


ulberson. spec 1 


missioner, was ordered to sell the 


company’s plants at Kingsvill 


Bishop, Center, Del Rio, Cuero and 


( 


and the electrical transmis 
line Victoria an 


ictor 
sion between 
(“uero 

To the National Shawmut Bank 
Judge Hutcheson al 
lowed a judgment. of 
against the transmission line; Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank on vendor’s 
lien notes S150,000 \ joint jude 


of Boston 


$75,748.47 


ment tor the 
Bank and the 


National Shawmut 
American ‘Trust 
Company for $30,118.75 on ven- 
dor’s lien notes and $10,000 addi 
tional attorney’s fees was granted. 
Che Guardian Trust Company was 
awarded judgments for $24,700 
$74,963.31 and $57,572.94 
lhe sale to be conducted 
berson will be held 
the 


E. C. Westsn Heads Gas Co. 
in Georgia 
lle town, Conn | dgat 


of Crescent street, 


lulv & for Athens, Ga., where h« 
will take the position of manage! 
and treasurer of the Athens Ga 
Company. 

Mr. \Veston, who has been a res 
dent of Middletown for the last ten 
; . was with the local Gas Light 
company as secretary and treasurer 
for a period of nine and 
vears. 

On the Ist of June he went t 
\thens as consulting engineer for 
the company. Later the offer of 
position at Athens came and he ds 
cided to accept. 

Mrs. Weston and the children 
will continue to reside in this city 
until the fall, when they will re 
move to Athens to join Mr 


11 


VCaTs 


one-hal 


‘eston 


Gas Company Manager and 
Miss Kenner Wed 
\Vaxachie, Tex. Miss Jenni 
Kenner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
F. B. Kenner, and Ozro Cheathan 
for the North 
(;as Company and son of Aldermat 
and Mrs. T. O. Cheathan 
married at a 
at the 


local manager lexa- 
wert 


beautiful lawn wed 
he me of the bride’s Dp 
Eugene \WV. Potter 
First Methodis' 
Mr. and Mrs 
Cheatham de parted for Galvestor 


on their wedding trip 


pastor of the 


(hurch, officiating. 


Gas Company to Revise Rate 
Oklahoma City, Okla—Applica 
tion has been made to the State cor 
poration commission by the Guth 
Light, Fuel & Improve 
ment Company for an increase 1 
gas rates from 40 cents to 


rie Gas, 


tS cents 
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